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Rudy  Autlo 

Autio:  Master  of  the  Medium 

Missoula  ceramic  aijjst  Rudy  Autio  has  been 
named  2007  Master  of  the  Medium  by  the  fames 
Renwick  Alliance  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  79-year-old  artist  is  the  sixth  ceramist  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  organization.  Past  recipients  include 
Peter  Voulkos.  Toshiko  Takaezu,  Ruth  Duckworth, 
Viola  Frey  and  and  Wayne  Higby. 

The  James  Renwick  Alliance  is  a  nonprofit 
group  dedicated  to  promoting  American  craft  arts, 
it  is  the  support  organization  for  the  Renwick  Gal¬ 
lery,  which  is  part  of  the  Smithsonian  American  Art 
Museum.  Every  odd-numbered  year,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  presents  Master  of  the  Medium  awards  in  five 
categories:  ceramics,  fiber/baskets,  glass,  metal/ 
jewelry  and  wood/fumiture. 

Although  the  award  includes  airfare  and  housing 
to  attend  the  awards  brunch  in  Washington,  DC, 
next  April,  Autio,  who  has  been  waging  a  battle 
with  leukemia,  told  a  Missoulian  reporter  he  wasn’t 
necessarily  planning  to  attend.  Tm  hot  minimizing 
the  award,”  he  said.  “But  I’m  at  a  point  where  I’d 
just  as  soon  not  do  a  lot  of  that.”  , '  , 

Instead,  he’s  busy  this  fall  making  work  for 
shows  in  California,  Phoenix  and  New  York  City. 


Adios  Amigos 

MAC  folklife  director  says  so-long 


It  is  with  excitement  and  a  little 
wonder  and  trepidation  that  I  announce 
my  retirement  as  folklife  director  at  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

I  have  been  working  for  the  council 
more  than  10  years  and,  as  we  say  in 
the  West,  I  have  given  it  my  best  shot. 

I  am  so  grateful  for  the  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  use  my  time  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  artists,  arts  and  the  people 
of  our  state. 

I’ve  had  a  lot  of  fen,  and  worked 
hard  too.  My  first  assignment  was  to 
curate  and  tour  the  very  first  exhibit 
of  Montana  folk  and  traditional  arts 
around  the  state,  thanks  to  a  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  facilitated  by  my  predecessor.  Dr. 

Francesca  McLean. 

That  took  a  lot  of  doing.  I  had  to  contact  the  mu¬ 
seums  through  the  annual  MAGDA  meeting,  find  an 
exhibit  designer  to  make  the  crates  and  the  signage,  en¬ 
gage  arts  and  artists  of  all  kinds  and  cultures,  gather  the 
artwork  and  draw  up  a  schedule  for  touring.  It  seems 
like  only  yesterday  that  I  drove  the  moving  van  full  of 
art  to  its  first  venue  at  Liberty  Village  in  Chester! 

Some  of  my  favorite  memories  of  this  work  are 
times  spent  with  outstanding  Montana  traditional  art¬ 
ists,  some  of  whom  have  become  real  friends. 

And  I  am  enormously  grateful  for  the  staff  I’ve 
worked  side-by-side  with  during  this  time.  There  are  no 
more  dedicated,  intelligent  and  productive  co-workers 
anywhere,  and  we  are  guided  by  a  council  of  people 
who  really  care  about  the  arts  in  Montana. 

Overall,  I  will  remember  the  goodness  of  the  many 
people  I  have  worked  with,  and  their  determination  to 
keep  doing  what  they  do.  They  make  me  proud  to  be  a 
Montanan. 

In  this  country,  we  believe  that  adios  means  good¬ 
bye.  But  when  I  lived  in  Mexico,  I  discovered  that 
adios  (which  literally  means  “to  God”)  is  what  people 
usually  say  when  they  are  coming  toward  and  passing 


each  other  in  the  street.  It  is  a  greeting 
that  can  be  both  goodbye  and  hello. 

That’s  how  I  am  feeling  about  leav¬ 
ing  this  place.  It’s  goodbye  to  one  life 
and  hello  to  another,  which  I  hope 
will  be  fell  of  music,  art,  writing  and 
adventure.  But  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  goodbye  to  friends  I  have  made 
in  these  ten  years,  and  that  we  will  see 
each  other  again !  Meanwhile,  adios 
amigos. 

-  Alexandra  Swaney 

Adios  Alex 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  and  the 
state  of  Montana  have  been  so  lucky  to 
have  had  Alex  as  the  director  of  Mon¬ 
tana  Folk  Arts.  She  brought  extensive 
expertise,  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  great  gift  in  shar¬ 
ing  that  knowledge  to  her  position. 

Alex  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  genuine  and  truly 
nice  people  I  have  ever  known.  These  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  combined  with  her  knowledge  in  the  folk  arts  arena, 
were  a  powerful  combination  that  benefited  our  agency 
tremendously. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  to  Alex  for  the  relation¬ 
ships  she  forged  and  for  her  many  accomplishments  that 
made  the  arts  council  shine,  such  as  “From  the  Heart 
and  Hand,”  the  folk  arts  touring  exhibit  done  in  the  late 
1990s,  the  Living  Treasure  radio  programs  she  recently 
produced,  and  the  CD  recordings  she  helped  make  pos¬ 
sible  to  preserve  cultural  traditions  throughout  the  state. 

Alex  is  an  excellent  writer  and  musician,  both  talents 
that  helped  her  connect  in  important  ways  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  artists  with  whom  she  worked.  We  are  going  to 
miss  her  on  so  many  levels  and  we  wish  her  the  very 
best  as  she  leaves  us,  knowing  that  she’ll  still  be  close  at 
heart  and  at  hand. 

The  arts  council  will  be  posting  a  job  announcement 
for  folklife  director  soon.  Please  check  daily  newspapers 
or  the  MAC  website,  art.mt.gov,  for  details. 


Alexandra  Swaney 


Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre:  On  the  road  to  Beijing 


Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre  of  Missoula  was 
recently  chosen  to  represent  Montana  and  the  U.S. 
at  the  2008  Olympic  Games  in  Beijing,  China.  As 
cultural  ambassadors,  the  company’s  dancers  and 
directors  will  perform  in  Beijing,  Hong  Kong,  Ma¬ 
cau  and  the  province  of  Quangxi  (Missoula’s  sister 
province,  located  near  the  Vietnam  border). 

The  company,  under  the  direction  of  Charlene 
Campbell,  will  participate  in  cultural  exchange 
programs  with  athletes,  diplomats,  dancers  and 
Chinese  youth  during  their  three-week  tour. 

Internationally  known  choreographer  Terry  Fox 
of  Chicago  has  created  a  new  piece  for  the  troupe 
titled  “On  the  Road  to  Beijing,”  which  premieres 
during  the  annual  “Christmas  Spectacular,” 

Nov.  25-26  at  the  Wilma  in  Missoula  and  Dec.  2  at 
the  Washoe  Theatre  in  Anaconda. 

Several  other  pieces  from  the  conceit  will  also 
entertain  Chinese  audiences,  including  “Opus  One,” 
danced  to  Sy  Oliver’s  ’40s  hit.  According  to  Camp¬ 
bell,  RMBT  “will  present  our  popular  repertoir  of 
contemporary  and  original  ballets,  and  create  new 


works  that  reflect  our  current  culture  and  the  landscape 
of  the  American  West” 

“The  arts  will  always  manage  to  express  what  the 
human  heart  has  to  say  and  Rocky  Mountain  Bal¬ 
let  Theatre  will  be  Montana’s  voice  and  expression 
of  goodwill  as  we  travel  to  Beijing  in  2008,”  says 
Campbell. 

RMBT  recently  studied  and  performed  in  Chicago 
with  the  Underground  Arts  Connection,  where  they 
worked  with  dancers  from  Alvin  Ailey,  Cirque  du  So- 
leil.  Tango  Argentina  and  Ballet  Hispanico. 

Next  summer,  the  troupe  returns  to  Italy  to  study  and 
perform  in  Rome,  Naples  and  Tropea.  Performances 
in  Naples  were  arranged  by  the  American  Consul  and 
the  dancers  will  study  and  perform  in  Tropea  with  New 
York  City’s  Broadway  Dance  Center’s  international 
summer  program. 

This  marks  the  company’s  third  tour  to  Europe  since 
2002,  when  it  was  recognized  during  the  Tanzsommer 
festival  in  Austria  as  “one  of  the  top  five  pre-profes¬ 
sional  training  schools  and  performing  companies  in 
the  United  States.” 


RMBT  dancers  Adam  Sears  and  Ashley  Ha- 
gler  prepare  for  “Christmas  Spectacular.” 
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Building 
a  creative 
community 
for  elders 

Burbank 
Senior  Art¬ 
ists  Colony  in 
Burbank,  CA, 
is  the  country’s 
first  apartment 
community  for 
creative  older 
people. 

The  colony 
offers  ample 
opportunities 
for  residents  to 
engage  in  artful 
self-expression-, 
a  digital  film 
editing  labora¬ 
tory,  a  theater, 
drama  classes 
and  studios  open 
for  inspiration  24 
hours  a  day. 

The  colony, 
which  was  re¬ 
cently  recognized 
as  a  model  for 
creative  aging  by 
the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the 
Arts,  represents 
a  profound  shift 
in  thinking  about 
aging.  In  2001, 
a  study  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  George 
Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the 
NEA found  that 
people  65  and 
older  who  were 
regularly  involved 
in  participatory 
arts  programs 
reported  fewer 
doctors’  visits 
and  less  need  for 
medication  and 
were  less  prone 
to  depression. 

The  colony 
was  one  of 
15  programs 
cited  by  the  NEA. 
Among  the  oth¬ 
ers  were  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for 
Creative  Aging  in 
Brooklyn,  which 
places  older  art¬ 
ists  as  mentors 
in  public  schools; 
the  Levine 
School  of  Music’s 
Senior  Chorale  in 
Washington;  and 
the  Liz  Lerman 
Dance  Exchange 
in  Takoma  Park, 
MD. 

-  From  The 
New  York  Times 


Ami ’s  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
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Part  II:  The  wit  and  wisdom  of  Ben  Cameron 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  sponsoring  a 
series  of  Art  of  Leadership  institutes  this  year, 
focusing  on  the  subject  of  “Governance.”  We 
had  the  privilege  of  hosting  Ben  Cameron  as  our 
keynote  speaker  during  “Board  Tune-Up,”  a 
workshop  held  May  24-25  in  Helena. 

At  the  time,  Ben  was  the  execudve  director  of 
Theatre  Communications  Group  (TCG),  the  na¬ 
tional  service  organization  for  regional  theaters 
across  the  country.  After  a  distinguished  tenure  at 
TCG,  Ben  has  recently  taken  on  the  position  of 
director  of  programs  for  the  Doris  Duke  Founda¬ 
tion.  We  wish  him  the  very  best! 

Ben  has  a  reputation  as  a  dynamic  and  highly 
inspirational  speaker,  and  his  speech  was  just 
that.  Part  One  appeared  in  the  September/Oc¬ 
tober  issue  of  Stale  of  the  Arts,  and  Part  Two 
appears  below. 

Many,  many  readers  contacted  MAC  to  say 
they. appreciated  Ben’s  insights  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  rest  of  his  keynote  speech. 

-Ami  Fishbaugh 


Presenting  value-based  arguments 

You  all  know  as  arts  professionals,  part  of  the 
exciting  movement  in  the  last  10  years  in  arts 
policy  circles  has  begun  to  amass  the  kind  of 
data  that  can  be  used  in  value-based  arguments. 
We  all  know  that.  We  all  know  those  arts  educa¬ 
tion  studies,  or  I  hope  you  know. 

The  Shirley  Bryce  Heath  Study  from  Stanford 
University  involved  inner-city  kids  in  East  Palo 
Alto,  CA,  (high  crime,  high  risk  neighborhood) 

-  a  study  that  she  did,  not  as  an  arts  demographer 

—  she  is  not  an  arts  person  -  but  she  was  asked  to 
study  all  forms  of  after-'school  programs  -  sports ' 
teams,  girl  scouts,  arts  programs,  etc. 

Shirley  came  back  and  said  basically  that  the 
arts  kids  blew  everybody  else  out  of  the  water! 
It’s  the  arts  kids  who  become  four  times  more 
likely  to  participate  in  math  and  science  fairs. 

It’s  the  arts  kids  who  become  eight  times  more 
likely  to  run  for  class  office.  It’s  the  arts  kids 
whose  disciplinary  infractions  and  absentee-ism 
plummet  to  zero.  It’s  the  arts  kids  who  score  120 
points  higher  on  their  SATs  then  the  non-arts 
kids. 

Studies  and  facts  have  been  reinforced  by  MIT 
and  their  study  that  kids  who  study  Shakespeare 
have  greater  complexity  of  thinking,  greater  ver¬ 
bal  acuity,  greater  tolerance  to  ambiguity,  and  on 
and  on  and  on.  Those  are  value-based  evidentiary 
pieces  we  must  be  able  to  cite. 

Many  of  you  know  Americans  for  the  Arts, 
which  shows  in  their  economic  studies  that 
typically  every  dollar  spent  on  a  ticket  in  an  arts 
organization  leverages  three-to-five  or  sometimes 
five-to-seven  additional  dollars  for  the  local 
economy  -  most  obviously  seen  in  restaurants 
in  most  communities.  Ask  any  restaurant.  Tour 
the  difference  in  their  business  when  the  arts 
organization  is  on,  versus  a  dark  night.  For  us  in 
the  theatre,  we’re  often  the  largest  customers  in 
the  fabric  store  where  we  buy  the  fabric  for  the 
costumes;  we  also  hire  the  piano  tuners  who  tune 
instruments,  the  printers  who  print  the  programs 
and  the  folks  who  hang  the  marquee. 

As  Kate  Levin,  the  district  commissioner  of 
cultural  affairs  in  New  York,  recently  revealed, 
in  New  York  City  the  theatre  community  is 
responsible  for  generating  1.75  million  dollars 
annually  in  baby-sitting  fees  -  a  kind  of  econom¬ 
ic  activity  that  reminds  us  of  how  creative  we 
can  still  become  in  capturing  our  economic  reach 
even  more  deeply  then  the  obvious  indicators  on 
which  we’ve  relied.  The  economics,  too,  are  a 
value-based  argument. 

When  it  comes  to  value-based  arguments, 
number  three,  the  UCLA  study,  (which  is  my 
favorite,  especially  in  these  times  of  deep  polar¬ 
ization  in  this  country)  tells  us  that  a  kid  who  has 
been  in  a  play  is  42  percent  less  likely  to  tolerate 
racist  behavior  then  a  kid  who  has  never  been  in 
a  play.  And  was  I  the  only  person  in  the  wake  of 
Columbine  that  noticed  in  The  New  York  Times 
when  those  kids  were  interviewed,  they  all  said: 
“This  was  a  deeply  divided  campus.  We  couldn’t 


stand  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  each  other. 

There  were  cliques  that  were  after  each  other.  The 
only  place  we’d  come  together  and  have  an  honest 
conversation  was  the  performing  arts  center”? 

Any  well-informed  board  can  stand  in  front  of 
their  colleagues  in  the  community  and  say,  “If  you 
care  about  the  economic  vitality  of  our  community, 
you  must  care  about  the  arts.  If  you  care  about  the 
educational  achievement  of  our  children,  you  must 
care  about  the  arts.  If  you  care  about  an  inclusive, 
racially  harmonious  society,  YOU  MUST  CARE 
ABOUT  THE  ARTS.” 

I  brought  with  me  one  of  my  favorite  frame¬ 
works  from  the  Alliance  Theatre.  In  addition  to 
citing  schoolchildren  numbers,  they  carry  the 
Alliance  Theatre  card  for  board  members.  The  card 
fits  into  every  wallet  and  says,  “using  the  arts  in 
economic  prosperity  calculated  from  Americans 
for  the  Arts,  the  alli¬ 
ance  supported  381 
full  time  jobs,  con¬ 
tributed  $10,105,000 
to  household  incomes 
and  paid  $450,000  and 
$440,000  dollars  to 
local  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  respectively.” 

When  board  mem¬ 
bers  are  in  conversa¬ 
tions  with  their  col¬ 
leagues,  when  they’re 
in  those  corporate 
board  rooms,  when  they're  in  those  circles,  they 
don’t  have  to  fish  for  the  answers.  They  can  liter¬ 
ally  reach  in  their  wallets  and  say,  “Wait  a  minute, 
let  me  tell  you  what  the  alliance  does.” 

By  citing  specific  facts,  every  board  member  in 
every  community  is  building  grassroots  awareness 
by  singing  the  same  song  in  the  same  way.  And 
even  more  powerfully,  they’re  thinking  about  how 
to  pose  their  value  without  using  the  arts  word  at 
all. 

You  know,  I  was  really  struck  working  with 
another  consultant  at  another  board  retreat.  She 
said,  “Listen  to  the  Red  Cross  and  their  language 
when  they  talk  about  themselves.  They  don’t  say 
‘our  mission  is  to  distribute  bandages  and  bottled 
water  after  disasters’  even  though  they  could.  They 
say  ‘our  mission  is  to  serve  the  most  vulnerable.’ 
Who  wouldn’t  want  to  be  part  of  that?  ‘We  do  that 
through  distributing  bandages  and  water,  but  our 
mission  is  to  serve  the  most  vulnerable.’” 

The  Salvation  Army  doesn't  say  “our  mission  is 
to  sell  you  clothing.”  They  say,  “our  mission  is  to 
make  citizens  of  the  rejected.  We  do  that  by  posi¬ 
tioning  them  the  best  they  can  to  compete  for  jobs 
and  economic  dignity.”  But  who  wouldn’t  want  to 
be  part  of  that? 

And  nothing’s  inspired  me  more  then  the 
Minneapolis  Children's  Theatre,  who  have  now 
switched  their  presentation  from  “our  mission  is  to 
produce  high  quality  theatre  for  children”  to  “our 
mission  is  to  bring  joy  to  children's  lives.”  Who 
wouldn't  want  to  be  part  of  that?  And  in  all  of 
these  ways,  value-oriented  boards  are  transform¬ 
ing  relationships  with  communities  in  critical  and 
powerful  ways. 

This  activist  board  really,  as  I  said,  is  made  and 
not  bom  naturally. 

Where's  the  tipping  point? 

I  was  struck  recently  by  The  Tipping  Point.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  books  EVER  in  terms  of  audi¬ 
ence  development.  This  is  it.  Malcolm  Gladwell, 
using  an  epidemiological  frame  of  reference,  asked 
the  simple  question,  “Why  is  it  that  one  year  we’re 
all  suppose  to  come  down  with  the  flu  and  none  of 
us  do,  and  the  next  year  it’s  an  epidemic?”  The  big 


Correction: 

On  page  23  of  the  September/October 
issue,  in  a  story  titled  “Philanthropist  donates 
bronzes,  pianos,  to  Ennis  High,”  the  name  of 
the  artist  who  created  five  bronze. horses  for 
the  high  school  was  misspelled.  It  should  be 
Doug  Van  Dowd.  Our  apologies!! 


question,  and  where  he  begins  is,  “What  is  it  that 
makes  an  epidemic?” 

And  what  he  discovers  in  his  study  is  that, 
there’s  a  tipping  point.  There’s  a  critical  point  of 
intervention  that,  if  contacted,  will  tip  a  con¬ 
tainable  phenomenon  into  an  epidemic.  And  he 
applies  this  not  just  to  a  disease  but  to  social 
movements  and  to  social  ideas. 

And  the  three  most  fascinating  examples  for 
me  are:  New  York  crime  is  cleaned  up  not  when 
we  hire  more  policemen  but  when  we  clean  the 
graffiti  off  the  subway  cars  -  an  intervention  of 
a  tipping  point  -  but  not  the  one  you  would  have 
thought. 

They  leave  a  car  in  a  high-class  area  outside 
of  Chicago  totally  abandoned  for  six  weeks,  not 
touched,  take  it  way,  and  two  months  later  put  the 
same  car  in  the  same  spot  -  this  time  with  a  bro¬ 
ken  side  window.  The  car  is  stripped  clean  within 
24  hours!  The  tipping  point,  the  signal,  being  just 
that  little  broken  side  window,  radically  impacted 
behavior. 

My  very  favorite  for  our  purposes  is  a  breast 
cancer  awareness  program  for  African  American 
women.  A  breast  cancer  awareness  program  that 
spends  millions  on  PSAs,  on  radio,  on  TV,  on 
billboards,  etc.,  and  the  program  goes  nowhere. 

A  lesson  to  those  of  us  who  often  fantasize  that 
our  problems  could  be  solved  if  we  just  had  the 
money  for  media  campaigns. 

Then,  instead, 
somebody  says, 
“Well,  who’s  the 
tipping  point  in 
our  community? 
Who  is  it  that 
African  Ameri¬ 
can  women 
trust?  Who  is 
it  they  turn  to? 
Who  would 
they  look  to  for 
advice?”  And 
based  on  that, 
the  cancer  awareness  program  begins  having  a 
training  program  for  beauty  shop  operators,  those 
people  that  African  American  women  go  to  have 
their  hair  woven  or  straightened  or  cut  or  styled. 
And  while  they’re  in  the  chair  the  operator  says 
to  them,  “When’s  the  last  time  you  had  a  mam¬ 
mogram?”  and  Snap!  the  program  goes  through 
the  ceiling. 

Mavens,  connectors  and  salesmen 

Gladwell  analyzes  the  phenomenon  of  what 
makes  a  social  movement.  He  says  there  are  three 
types  of  people  that  collude  to  make  it  happen. 

There  are  mavens.  people  who  understand 
something  deeply.  We  all  are  probably  mavens  in 
different  ways  and  we  all  probably  rely  on  differ¬ 
ent  mavens.  My  neighbor  Dan,  in  Maplewood, 
NJ,  is  the  neighborhood  maven  on  power  tools. 
You  want  to  get  a  new  lawnmower,  you  pick  up 
the  phone  and  you  call  Dan.  You  want  to  know 
which  recording  of  “La  Boheme”  to  buy,  you  call 
me.  Don’t  even  bother  to  knock  on  Dan’s  door. 


See  Wit  and  Wisdom  on  page  12 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six 
times  a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  and  produced  by  Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs,  press  releases 
and  newsworthy  information  from  indi¬ 
vidual  artists  and  arts  organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sions  is  Nov.  24,  2006,  for  the  Janu¬ 
ary/February  2007  issue.  Send  items 
to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 
phone  406-444-6430,  fax  406-444- 
6548  or  e-mail  mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe, 
please  call  406-444-6430,  or  update 
or  sign-up  online  at  www.art.mt.gov. 
Out-of-state  subscriptions  at  $15  per 
year  are  welcome  -  mail  your  check 
to  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT  59620. 


The  best  fundraising 


boards  spend  the  least 
time  talking  about  money 
and  how  to  raise  it,  and  the 
most  time  talking  about 
the  art. 
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Congrats  to... 


Dillon  sculptor  Tom  Foolery,  who  recently 
completed  a  commission  for  the  Imagery  Estate 
Winery,  located  in  Glen  Ellen,  CA.  The  winery’s 
owner,  the  Benziger  family,  commissions  artist- 
created  labels  by  well-known  and  up-and-com- 
ing  artists  for  its  prestigious  Artist  Collection 
Wines  series.  Label  designers  have  included 
such  luminaries  as  Sol  Lewitt,  Judy  Pfaff  and 
John  Baldesarri.  This  well-received  program 
was  launched  20  years  ago  by  the  director/artist 
Bob  Nugent,  and  continues  under  his  leadership. 

Foolery’s  label  -  a  rare  departure  that  involved 
translating  three-dimensional  artwork  into  a  two-dimensional  format 
-  will  appear  on  one  of  the  winery’s  unique  varietal  runs  during  the  next 
one  to  two  years.  The  work,  titled  “Grapes  of  Wraith,”  will  be  part  of  the 
Imagery  Estate  Winery’s  permanent  gallery  collection  after  appearing  on 
the  label.  For  more  information  on  the  winery  and  its  artist-created  labels, 
visit  www.imagerywinery.com. 

Kevin  Red  Star  of  Red  Lodge,  who  was  selected  as  Signature  Artist 
for  the  49th  annual  Heard  Museum  Guild  Indian  Fair  and  Market,  held 
March  3-4  on  the  grounds  of  the  Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix,  AZ.  Consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  prestigious  shows  in  the  United  States,  the  annual 
event  attracts  more  than  20.000  visitors  and  features  handcrafted  works 
by  more  than  600  premier  Native  American  artists.  Red  Star  was  also 
among  the  presenters  at  the  30th  annual  Plains  Indian  Museum  Seminar, 
held  Oct.  5-8  at  the  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center  in  Cody,  WY. 

Kate  Howe,  of  Bozeman,  who  is  one  of  five  American  artists  chosen 
to  participate  in  the  “Sculpture  by  the  Sea,  Bondi  2006,”  Nov.  2-19  in 
Sydney,  Australia.  The  10th  annual  exhibition  features  108  sculptors  from 
15  countries,  chosen  from  among  500  entries.  Last  year,  450,000  visitors 
attended  Australia’s  largest  outdoor  sculpture  exhibition,  held  along  a 
scenic  coastal  walk  from  Bondi  to  Tamarama.  Monumental  in  size,  scope 
and  ambition,  Howe’s  sculpture  requires  725,000  feet  of  bead  chain  -  the 
kind  used  to  turn  on  a  light  fixture  -  to  create  a  30-foot-long  hallway  and 
a  circular  room,  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  work  is  designed  to  be  experi¬ 
enced  from  inside  and  out.  Once  on  the  beach  in  Sydney,  Howe  expects 
the  sculpture  to  take  only  a  few  days  to  build.  The  artist  received  a  grant 
of  $1,500  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Australia  to  defray  the  costs  of  ship¬ 
ping  the  piece.  Material  has  been  partially  donated  by  www.Shimmer- 

Screen.com  and  the  aluminum  skeleton 
was  donated  by  ALCOA.  To  learn  more 
about  the  exhibition,  go  to  www.sculp- 
turebythesea.com;  the  artist’s  work  may 
be  viewed  at  www.katehowe.net. 


Poison  fiber  artist  Mary  Stewart 
Sale,  who  recently  completed  an 
1 1 -foot-long  woven  tapestry  for  St.  An¬ 
drews  Episcopal  Church  in  Poison.  The 
banner,  several  years  in  the  planning, 
features  a  cross  of  handspun  and  dyed 
wool  and  silk  against  a  background  of 
glossy  wool  and  silk  in  an  undulating 
twill  pattern.  The  banner  will  hang  in 
the  sanctuary  during  Advent  and  Lent. 
Sale  is  a  weaving  instructor  at  the  Red 
Poppy  Art  Center  in  Ronan  and  gallery 
director  of  the  Sandpiper  Gallery  in 
Poison. 


“Grapes  of  Wraith”  by  Tom  Foolery 


Woven  cross  by  Mary  Stew¬ 
art  Sale 


Montana  Historical  Society  Interpretive  Historian  Ellen  Baumler, 
whose  book.  Beyond  Spirit  Tailings:  Montana  ’s  Mysteries,  Ghosts,  and 
Haunted  Places,  won  the  prestigious  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History.  The 
national  organization  established  the  award  to  encourage 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  collection,  preservation, 
and  interpretation  of  state  and  local  history  throughout  the 
United  States.  Baumler’s  book,  published  in  2005  by  the 
Montana  Historical  Society  Press,  is  a  follow-up  to  her 
earlier  book,  Spirit  Tailings:  Ghost  Tales  from  Virginia 
City,  Butte,  and  Helena. 
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Beyond  Spirit  Tailings 
by  Ellen  Baumler 


Kalispell  broadcaster,  writer  and  photographer  G. 

George  Ostrom,  who  was  among  three  recipients  of  The 
University  of  Montana’s  Distinguished  Alumni  Award, 
presented  Oct.  13.  Ostrom,  class  of  1953,  joined  Ka- 
lispell’s  KOFI  radio  in  1956  and  has  served  as  co-owner, 
general  manager  and  news  director  for  the  past  50  years. 

He  also  built  the  Kalispell  Weekly  News  into  the  largest 
circulation  weekly  newspaper  in  Montana.  In  2004,  Ostrom  was  inducteo 
into  the  Montana  Broadcasters  Association  Hall  of  Fame.  The  author  of 
three  books  on  Glacier  National  Park,  he  helped  build  Flathead  Valley 
Community  College  and  has  served  on  UM’s  President’s  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  for  more  than  20  years. 

-from  the  Missoulian 


Whitefish  native  Annette  Strean,  who  found  -  and  almost  lost  -  suc¬ 
cess  in  Nashville,  according  to  a  story  in  the  Aug.  24  edition  of  All  the 
Rage.  She  teamed  up  with  two  other  transplants  to  form  the  electronic  pop 
act  Venus  Hum  in  late  1998.  The  trio  signed  with  a  major  label  in  2001 
and  toured  nonstop  around  the  globe  preceding  the  2003  MCA  release  of 
Big  Beautiful  Sky.  They  toured  with  the  big-budget  and  big-name  Blue 
Man  Group  until  Strean’s  voice  and  nerves  wore  out.  She  and  the  band 


took  a  two-year  time  out,  split  with  their 
label,  and  Strean  worked  hard  to  rehabilitate 
her  voice  and  keep  it  healthy.  This  summer, 
the  trio  released  an  independent  album.  The 
Colors  in  the  Wheel,  and  are  striving  for  bal¬ 
ance,  “a  space  somewhere  between  Whitefish 
and  an  Ibiza  nightclub,”  writes  the  Rage. 

The  Candidates,  a  Missoula-based  per¬ 
formance  troupe  racked  up  experience  and 
accolades  during  its  recent  tour  to  New  York 
and  Dublin.  The  two  actors,  Kevin  Wall  and 
Justin  Rose,  are  dedicated  to  the  creation  of 
original,  physical  performances  that  aspire  to 
be  “really  new  and  good.”  Each  of  their  per¬ 
formances  at  the  New  York  Clown  Festival 
sold  out,  and  the  duo  was  invited  to  audition  for  Cirque  du  Soleil  and 
Slava’s  Snowshow.  They  were  featured  performers  at  the  Downtown 
Clown  Revue,  performed  at  the  Lincoln  Center  for  an  audience  of  700 
and  were  mentioned  in  both  The  New  York  Times  and  Village  Voice.  The 
Candidates  performed  at  the  Samuel  Beckett  Theater  at  Trinity  College 
during  the  Dublin  Fringe  Festival  and  were  among  five  shows  (of  120) 
nominated  for  Best  Show  and  among  five  performers  nominated  for 
Best  Male  Performance  during  the  Ireland  event. 

Billings  resident  Jessica  Page  Stickney,  a  former  member  of  the 
Montana  Legislature  and  Montana  Arts  Council,  who  was  named  one  of 
Macalester  College’s  2006  Distinguished  Citizens  at  this  year’s  alumni 
association  awards  convocation.  Stickney  graduated  from  the  college 
in  St.  Paul,  MN,  in  1951.  During  her  1 2-year  tenure  with  MAC,  she 
served  as  chair  for  three  years  at  the  request  of  the  governor.  She  also 
has  served  on  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Advisory  Panel. 

For  more  than  a  decade  Stickney  has  served  on  the  Montana  Council 
for  Families,  working  to  end  child  abuse.  She’s  been  involved  with 
her  church  and  has  offered  her  leadership  skills  to  organizations  in  her 
community  that  serve  youth,  foster  parents,  the  aging  and  families  and 
children  dealing  with  developmental  disabilities.  Stickney  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Miles  City  School  and  Community  College  boards. 

She  works  with  her  local  Headstart  program  and  volunteers  as  a  reading 
tutor  and  with  organizations  supporting  disadvantaged  children  and  low- 
income  housing.  Rocky  Mountain  College 
awarded  Stickney  an  honorary  doctor  of 
humanities  degree  in  1986. 

MAC  Administrative  Assistant  Stefanie 
Flynn,  who  has  been  selected  to  receive 
the  Governor’s  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Performance  for  2006.  Gov.  Brian  Sch¬ 
weitzer  presented  the  award  Oct.  4  during  a 
special  ceremony  in  Helena.  “Each  year  we 
are  privileged  to  recognize  an  elite  group 
of  state  employees  for  their  outstanding 
performance  and  dedication  to  state  govern¬ 
ment,”  said  the  governor  in  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  year’s  recipients.  “I  am  so 
proud  to  have  you  working  for  the  State  of 
Montana,  giving  yourself  unselfishly  to  the 
people  of  Montana  through  your  service.” 

Ami  Fishbaugh,  director  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  adds,  “That  is  a 
perfect  description  of  Stefanie,  who  always  rises  to  every  occasion  with 
great  spirit,  drive  and  creativity.  Not  only  is  Stefanie  the  outstanding 
‘front  face’  of  our  agency,  but  her  broad  knowledge  about  the  arts  helps 
so  many.  She  is  also  an  excellent  writer  and  has  helped  turn  many  a  bu¬ 
reaucratic  morass  of  words  into  clear,  concise  and  polished  English.  Her 
positive  outlook  and  constructive  way  of  getting  things  done  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  asset  to  the  arts  council  and  all  the  people  we  serve.” 


The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls,  which  received  a  $5,000 
grant  from  the  Dennis  and  Phyllis  Washington  Foundation  to  help 

bring  in  “Frederic  Remington  Makes  Tracks  . . ,  Adventures 
and  Artistic  Impressions.”  The  six-month  exhibition  features 
Remington  prints  and  replica  sculptures,  made  under  contract 
with  the  artist.  Remington  (1861-1909)  rose  to  fame  in  the 
mid- 1880s  as  an  illustrator  of  western  subjects  for  the  most 
popular  magazines  of  the  day.  He  began  sculpting  in  1885 
and  went  on  to  produce  a  total  of  22  subjects  in  bronze.  The 
sculptures  included  in  this  exhibition  are  reproductions  cast 
in  pure  silver.  The  molds  were  made  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
original  Remington  sculptures  in  the  Frederic  Remington  Art 
Museum,  located  in  Ogdensburg,  NY. 


Stefanie  Flynn 


Billings  Family  YMCA  Writer’s  Voice,  which  received  an 
$8,000  grant  from  the  Starbucks  Foundation  to  help  finance 
Poets  on  the  Prairie,  an  arts  education  program  in  rural 
schools.  Poets  on  the  Prairie  provides  an  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  hear  and  learn  from  contemporary  writers  and  artists. 
The  program’s  mission  is  to  nurture  appreciation  for  the  creative  arts 
in  under-served  schools  while  at  the  same  time  supporting  the  diverse 
work  of  several  Montana  and  Wyoming  artists.  In  2005,  20  artists  made 
72  visits  to  17  schools,  reaching  2,665  students. 

The  Center  for  Music  by  People  with  Disabilities,  which  received 
grants  from  the  Grant  Family  Foundation,  the  Brondum  Foundation  and 
BridgeBuilders  Foundation.  The  center  operates  five  music  studios  in 
Missoula  County  that  benefit  nearly  60  children,  youth  and  adults  with 
disabilities,  and  plans  to  open  a  sixth  studio  next  year  to  serve  a  dozen 
youth  at  a  local  occupational  training  center.  One  disabled  high  school 
student  affiliated  with  the  center  recently  won  a  $2,000  scholarship  to 
take  private  violin  lessons  during  the  current  school  year. 
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Send  us 
your  good 
news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and 
arts  administra¬ 
tors:  Please  let 
us  know  about 
major  awards 
and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Send  your 
good  news 
to  Congrats, 
do  Lively  Times, 
1152  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  e-mail: 
writeus@lively 
times.com.  It  you 
include  a  digital 
photo,  please 
make  sure  it’s  at 
least  150  lines 
per  inch  (Ipi  or 
dpi). 
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Benefit  sale 
grosses 
$150,000 
for  Russell 

The  C.M. 
Russell  Museum 
sold  $150,000  in 
art  at  their  20th 
annual  benefit 
art  sale  held 
Sept.  9  in  Great 
Falls.  "Masters 
in  Miniature" 
featured  art  from 
local  and  national 
“masters." 

Of  the  323 
pieces,  150  sold. 
“We  are  thrilled 
with  the  results," 
said  museum 
CEO  Anne  Mo- 
rand.  “It  is  very 
rare  that  every¬ 
thing  sells,  so 
we  are  extremely 
pleased." 

A  new  com¬ 
ponent  to  this 
year’s  sale  was 
the  format.  As 
opposed  to  the 
traditional  live  or 
silent  auctions, 
the  museum 
tried  a  fixed-price 
format,  set  by  the 
artist.  With  prices 
ranging  from 
$200  to  $4,000, 
“the  fixed-price 
format  made 
original  artwork 
accessible  to 
both  the  begin¬ 
ning  collector  as 
well  as  the  more 
experienced  col¬ 
lector,"  Morand 
said. 

The  art  sale 
not  only  benefits 
the  museum,  but 
also  the  artists 
who  submitted 
works  to  be  sold. 
According  to 
Morand,  “the  mu¬ 
seum  receives 
a  minimum  of 
35  percent  of  the 
sale  price  while 
the  artist  of  the 
piece  receives 
65  percent." 
Proceeds  raised 
at  the  event  help 
fund  the  muse¬ 
um’s  educational 
programs  and 
exhibitions. 


Patent's  book  represents  state  at  national  festival 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Missoula  author  Dorothy  Hinshaw  Patent 
exudes  curiosity  and  enthusiasm  -  qualities 
that  have  fueled  the  creation 
of  more  than  130  books  for 
children  and  young  adults. 

Her  most  recent.  The 
Buffalo  and  the  Indians,  A 
Shared  Destiny,  featuring 
photographs  by  William 
Munoz,  was  chosen  by  the 
Montana  State  Library  and 
Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities  to  represent  the 
state  at  the  National  Book 
Festival  in  Washington, 

D.C.  The  annual  event,  held 
Sept.  30  and  sponsored  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  attracts 
more  than  100,000  families, 
librarians  and  teachers. 

Her  new  book  also  earned  starred  reviews 
from  Booklist  and  School  Library  Journal, 
which  wrote,  “Patent's  remarkable  book  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  every  collection.” 

For  Patent,  the  book  presented  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  explore  one  of  her  favorite  topics:  the 
relationship  of  humans  to  other  living  things. 


“In  so  many  ways,  the  western  way  of  see¬ 
ing  the  world  is  fragmented,”  she  says.  ‘The 
natural  world  and  the  human  world  depend  on 
each  other,  and  a  lot  of  Indian 
philosophy  speaks  to  that.” 

Patent’s  book  does  a  master¬ 
ful  job  of  integrating  Indian 
myths  and  stories  of  the  buffalo 
with  historical  and  biological 
perspectives  on  the  great  beasts 
that  once  thronged  the  Great 
Plains,  and  the  cultures  that 
were  reliant  upon  them. 

The  book’s  six  chapters  are 
each  introduced  with  Indian 
stories  of  the  buffalo  and  haunt¬ 
ing  photo  collages  by  Munoz. 
Throughout  the  book,  color 
photographs  by  Munoz  offer 
contemporary  views  of  bison, 
while  paintings  by  well-known  artists  and  arti¬ 
facts  lend  a  historical  perspective.  Munoz,  who 
lives  in  Hamilton,  has  collaborated  with  Patent 
on  several  books,  including  two  on  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition. 

In  researching  The  Buffalo  and  the  Indians, 
Patent  turned  to  many  Native  Americans  for 
guidance.  Curly  Bear  Wagner,  Jerry  Lunak, 


Richard  Clow  and  artist  Valentina  LaPier  were 
among  those  whose  expertise  helped  shape  the 
manuscript. 

Patent  hopes  the  book  will  be  useful  to 
teachers  in  Montana  and  beyond  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  integrate  more  information  about  Native 
Americans  into  their  curriculum.  A  few  other 
western  states  also  have  Indian  education  pro¬ 
grams,  “and  I’m  hoping  it  becomes  more  and 
more  widespread,”  she  says.  “We  really  need  to 
understand  our  neighbors.” 

Patent,  who  earned  a  doctorate  in  zoology 
from  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
says  writing  children’s  books,  “came  naturally 
to  me  . . .  I’ve  always  wanted  to  share  my 
knowledge  and  excitement  with  other  people.” 

When  she’s  not  writing.  Patent  offers  cre¬ 
ativity  workshops  with  artist  Deborah  Milton, 
aimed  at  helping  adults  reconnect  with  their 
“creative  side,  learn  from  it  and  enjoy  it,”  by 
mingling  art,  writing  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
natural  world. 

A  scientist  by  training  and  writer  by  voca¬ 
tion.  Patent  says  the  arts  and  creativity  are  quite 
compatible.  “The  best  scientists  are  extremely 
creative,”  she  says.  “Science  is  just  one  of  the 
incredibly  wonderful  ways  we  have  of  learning 


Transitions 


So  long  and  best  wishes  to  Yvonne  Gritzner  of  Missoula,  program  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Montana  Committee  of  the  Humanities,  who  retires  at  the  end 
of  October  after  15  years  of  dedicated  service  to  MCH  and  to  Montanans 
across  the  state.  Her  watch  has  included  hundreds  of  grants  and  thousands 
of  Speakers  Bureau  programs,  the  Smithsonian  exhibits  “Bam  Again”  and 
“Key  Ingredients,”  and  Scholar  in  the  Schools  programs.  The  committee 
will  host  a  farewell  reception  in  her  honor,  5-7  p.m.  Nov.  3,  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Room  at  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana  campus. 

Welcome  to  Robert  C. 

Manchester,  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  NY,  who  stepped 
into  his  new  post  as  senior 
curator  of  the  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum  in  Billings  on 
Sept.  5.  Manchester  was 
most  recently  the  exhibit 
designer  and  manager  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Earth  in 
Ithaca,  NY,  a  public  natural 
history  facility  that  features 
one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
and  finest  fossil  collections.  Robert  C.  Manchester 

Prior  to  that  position,  he 

was  curator  and  coordinator  of  exhibitions  at  the  Rockwell  Museum  in 
Coming,  NY,  for  five  years.  The  Rockwell  is  internationally  known  for 
its  collection  of  19th  and  early  20th  century  art  of  the  American  West.  He 
also  works  independently  as  a  design  consultant  and  as  an  architectural 
designer,  and  is  a  practicing  artist  who  received  his  MFA  at  Bard  College. 
He  also  studied  in  London  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
was  granted  an  Artist  in  Residence  Fellowship  at  the  Skowhegan  School  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  in  Skowhegan,  ME. 


Welcome  to  Joanie 
Kaluza  Schmidt,  who 

was  recently  hired  as 
education  coordinator 
at  the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum.  She  takes 
the  place  of  Patri¬ 
cia  Boyle,  who  was 
named  membership 
coordinator.  A  Mon¬ 
tana  native,  Schmidt 
holds  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  elementary 
education,  and  has 
taught  at  schools  in  Montana  and  Texas.  She  is  a  volunteer  with  various 
youth  organizations,  including  Cub  Scouts,  Missoula  Children's  Theater 
and  Youth  Ministry.  Boyle,  the  museum’s  education  coordinator  since 
2003,  worked  for  10  years  at  the  Montana  Historical  Society  in  Helena.  A 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Great  Falls,  Boyle  is  a  member  of  Ad  Club  and 
of  Charlie’s  Friends  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum. 


Condolences  to... 


The  family  and  friends  of  former  Gov.  Thomas  Judge.  The  governor, 
who  served  two  terms  from  1972-1981,  died  Sept.  8  in  Arizona  from 
complications  from  pulmonary  fibrosis.  He  was  7 1 .  During  a  memorial 
service  in  Helena,  Judge  was  remembered  by  Monsignor  Kevin  O’Neill 
as  a  dynamic  leader,  who  "brought  the  community  of  the  state  together.” 
Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  compared  Judge’s  passion  with  that  of  some  of 


Montana’s  other  great  leaders:  Rep.  Jeannette  Rankin,  Gov.  Joseph  M. 
Dixon,  Sen.  Burton  K.  Wheeler  and  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf.  “There  was  one 
word  he  never  heard,  and  that  was  ‘no,’”  said  Schweitzer. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Edward  J.  “Ed”  Harris.  The  long-time 
Billings  music  educator,  performer  and  prolific  composer  died  Sept.  17 
of  complications  from  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  (Lou  Gehrig’s  dis¬ 
ease).  Harris  was  bom  April  24,  1943,  in  Forsyth,  and  earned  music  and 
music  education  degrees  from  The  University  of  Montana  and  a  graduate 
degree  from  the  University  of  Washington.  During  his  26-year  teach¬ 
ing  career  in  Billings,  he  was  named  Teacher  of  the  Year  in  1985  and 
received  the  Montana  Music  Educators 
Association  President’s  Award  in  2005, 
honoring  his  lifetime  of  service  to  Mon¬ 
tana  music.  As  MMEA’s  Cadenza  maga¬ 
zine  editor,  he  brought  the  publication  to 
a  new  level  of  excellence.  Harris  was  a 
lifetime  member  of  the  American  Choral 
Directors  Association  and  the  National 
Education  Association  and  held  member¬ 
ships  in  MENC:  National  Association  for 
Music  Education,  American  Guild  of  Or¬ 
ganists  and  Phi  Kappa  Lambda,  the  music 
honorary  society  of  The  University  of 
Montana.  During  his  multifaceted  career, 
he  helped  the  Billings  Symphony  organize  Ed  Harris 

the  Fine  Arts  Day  for  Youth  program  and 

served  four  years  on  the  national  editorial  boards  of  the  Music  Educators 
Journal  and  Teaching  Music.  His  body  of  choral  compositions  includes 
three  elementary-school  musicals,  dozens  of  choir  anthems,  original 
secular  works  and  several  adaptations  of  classical  works.  Numerous 
commissions  included  choral  works,  among  them  a  nine-anthem  cantata 
premiered  in  2003  and  music  for  string  orchestra  commissioned  by  the 
Montana  String  Teachers  Association.  He  was  a  frequent  performer  on 
the  musical  stage  and  was  honored  with  Billings  Studio  Theatre’s  Bruce 
K.  Meyers  Award  in  2001 .  His  composition.  “Billings,  My  City,  My 
Home,”  became  the  official  city  song  in  1988  and  over  100  of  his  com¬ 
positions  have  been  published.  His  many  roles  as  baritone  include  soloist 
in  the  premiere  of  the  modern  oratorio  “Uvacharta  Bachayium,”  the  role 
of  Tuttle  in  the  Montana  Centennial  opera  “Pamelia”  and  his  signature 
role  as  Baron  Zeta  in  productions  of  “The  Merry  Widow”  for  Rimrock 
Opera,  Opera  Idaho  and  Western  Plains  Opera  Company.  He  was  also 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  Rimrock  Opera  and  served  on  its  board. 
At  retirement  he  was  presented  with  the  Lifetime  Achievement  Award 
from  the  Montana  Choral  Directors  Association.  His  prolific  career  as  a 
composer  also  earned  him  a  Special  Award  from  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Artists  and  Publishers  (ASCAP). 

The  family  and  friends  of  Billings  resident  Sarah  “Sally”  L.  Noe. 

She  was  struck  by  lightning  July  23  while  walking  on  the  Rims  above 
the  city.  Noe  was  born  Jan.  26,  1936,  in  Harlem,  attended  Reed  College, 
Portland  State  University  and  Montana  State  University,  earning  degrees 
in  art,  German,  Spanish  and  Norwegian.  She  was  a  volunteer  at  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Boys  Club  and  Sierra  Club,  and  was  an  avid 
traveler  and  artist,  who  spent  time  bringing  art  to  public  schools. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Western  News  editor  and  publisher  Roger  J. 
Morris  Jr.  He  died  Sept.  21  in  Libby  of  lung  cancer;  he  was  54.  Morris 
was  hired  in  1992  as  editor  of  the  paper  and  became  editor/publisher  in 
1999.  During  his  tenure,  he  urged  the  divided  community  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  combat  mill  closures  and  the  blight  of  asbestos.  He  also  became 
very  involved  in  small-town  life,  helping  organize  the  annual  NordicFest, 
a  celebration  of  the  town’s  Scandinavian  heritage;  joining  the  local 
library  board;  and  promoting  the  Treasure  Tones,  a  local  singing  group. 
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The  Art  of  Leadership 


2006  Board  Tune-Up  Workshops 


89  The  Montana  Community  Foundation 

a  philanthropic  services  organization 


Sponsor  Montana  Community  Foundation  was  represented 
by  Joan  Bennett,  Michele  Herrington  and  Randy  Hanson. 


Kim  DeLong,  Montana  Shakespeare 
Company,  heads  up  the  registration  line 
for  the  Board  Tune-Up  workshop. 


Montana  Artists’  Refuge  in  Basin:  India  Supera, 
Nancy  Owens,  Claudia  Montagne,  MJ  Williams 
and  Jennifer  Pryor. 


Great  Falls  Arts  Association:  Alana  Hastings,  Nancy  Ste¬ 
phens,  Ruth  Franklin,  Mar^i  Ellen  Bradstree,  Larry  Goff  and 
Carol  Collins. 


Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council  of  Dillon:  Kevin  O’Halloran, 
Laura  Horst,  Rachel  Wyk,  Don  Resset  and  Lalove  Hilton. 


Great  Falls  Symphony:  Ken  Meske,  Gordon  Johnson,  Monica 
Rudio,  Jan  Wolter,  Martha  Cowgill,  Bill  Larson  and  Carolyn 
Valacich  (not  pictured  Buck  O’Brien). 


Program  presenters  Julie  and  Jim 
Copenhaver  and  MAC’S  Arni  Fishbaugh 
and  Carleen  Layne. 


Sunburst  Community  Service 
Foundation  of  Eureka:  Ellen 
Sullivan,  Bob  Smith,  Michael 
Pasque  and  Sarah  Henderson. 


Chantilly  Players,  Inc.  of  Stevensville: 
Harold  Shinsato,  Jan  PePauw  and 
Andy  Larssen. 


Great  Falls  Community  Concert 
Association:  Dona  Hughes,  Marilyn 
Vinje,  Martha  Jones  and  Al  Jonas. 


By  Cinda  Holt 
Program  Director 

Nine  organizations  from  across  the  state 
came  together  for  The  Art  of  Leadership. 

Sept.  26-28  in  Great  Falls.  The  program  was 
a  tandem  offering:  first  a  workshop  to  tune 
up  nonprofit  boards,  and  secondly,  an  annual 
gathering  for  five  of  the  nine  groups  who 
are  participating  in  a  multi-year  customized 
organizational  development  program  (they  are: 
Sunburst  Community  Foundation,  Montana 
Shakespeare  Company,  Montana  Artists' 
Refuge,  Great  Falls  Symphony  and  Southwest 
Montana  Arts  Council). 

Newcomers  to  the  institute  included  a  Ste¬ 
vensville  organization,  Chantilly  Players,  and 


locally  based  Great  Falls  Community  Concert 
Association  and  Great  Falls  Arts  Association. 
Also  on  hand  were  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Montana  Com¬ 
munity  Foundation,  the  sponsor 
of  the  2006  workshop  series. 

Jim  Copenhaver  and  Julie 
Copenhaver  designed  and 
presented  the  popular  work¬ 
shop.  The  special  guest  speaker, 

Neill  Archer  Roan,  is  a  stra¬ 
tegic  management  consultant 
and  head  of  The  Roan  Group, 
whose  tagline  reads  “Building 
Brands  and  Bottom  Lines"  (go 
to  www.neillarcherroan.com). 


Guest  speaker  Neill  Archer  Roan 
and  program  designer  and  pre¬ 
senter  Jim  Copenhaver  shared 
insights. 


MAC  is  presenting  the  Board  Tune-Up  work¬ 
shop  one  more  time  as  a  spillover  session  to 

accommodate  organizations 
that  were  turned  away  from 
the  prior  sold-out  events. 

The  final  Board  Tune-Up 
workshop  will  be  held 
Nov.  8  and  9  in  Kalispell. 

At  press  lime  there  is  room 
for  one  more  organization 
to  register.  Contact  Margo 
Sturgis  at  406-961-4495  or 
msturgis@rmtnnet.com.  You 
can  also  find  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  arts  council's 
website  at  art.mt.gov. 


Articles 
focus  on 
aging  in  the 
art  world 

The  NYFA 
Current  (New 
York  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts 
website)  recently 
featured  two 
articles  on  “Aging 
in  the  Art  World.” 
(Part  1 ,  April  5, 
2006,  and  Part  2, 
July  5,  2006, 
archived  at:  www. 
nyfa.org/nyfa_ 
current_archive. 
asp?id=272&fid 
=6&sid=17) 

Part  2  includes 
an  article  by 
Michael  Fallon, 
focusing  on  a 
recent  study  from 
Carnegie  Mel¬ 
lon  University 
called  “Essential 
Services  for  Aging 
Artists”  (ESAA). 
The  project's  final 
report  detailed  the 
current  “state  of 
the  artist"  and  the 
needs  of  artists 
in  eight  essential 
service  cat¬ 
egories:  housing, 
estate  planning, 
business  skills, 
archiving,  legal 
services,  retire¬ 
ment,  insurance 
and  health  care. 

One  of  the  most 
significant  findings 
for  visual  artists, 
who  most  often 
work  alone  in  their 
artistic  environ¬ 
ment,  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  joining 
a  community  of 
other  artists. 

The  report  also 
urges  visual  art¬ 
ists  to  familiarize 
themselves  with 
services  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  As 
a  starting  place, 
NYFA's  data¬ 
base  of  services, 
grants,  and  publi¬ 
cations  for  artists 
includes  extensive 
listings  of  avail¬ 
able  services. 

Visit  www.nyfa. 
org. 
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Farcountry 
seeks  book 
proposals 

Farcountry 
Press  in  Helena  is 
looking  for  a  few 
good  manuscripts. 

The  company 
publishes  books 
on  regional  histo¬ 
ry,  natural  history 
and  national  parks 
for  a  general 
audience  and  for 
children. 

Please  send 
book  proposals 
to:  Acquisitions, 
PO  Box  5630, 
Helena,  MT 
59604. 


Gallatin  Canyon 

By  Thomas  McGuane 

Published  July  2006  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York,  NY 
$24  hardcover 

In  Tom  McGuane's  new  collection  of  short  sto¬ 
ries,  Gallatin  Canyon,  he  displays  the  pitch-per¬ 
fect  ear,  sharp  eye  and  sublime  craftsmanship  that 
led  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  to  describe 
him  as  “a  virtuoso  . . .  His  sheer  writing  skill  is 
nothing  short  of  amazing.” 

The  rough  edges  of  Montana’s  landscape  and 
people  show  up  in  several  stories.  In  “Vicious 
Circle,”  an  alluring  young  woman  who  drinks  too 
much  marries  “a  specimen  of  tidy  manhood,  with  black,  tightly  clipped  hair, 
blue  eyes  and  ears  like  little  seashells.” 

In  “Cowboy,”  an  ex-convict  finds  work  and  redemption  at  a  ranch,  where 
“everything  a  cow  does  is  to  make  itself  into  meat  as  fast  as  it  can  so  some¬ 
body  can  eat  it.  It’s  a  terrible  life,  and  a  cowboy  is  its  little  helper.” 

McGuane.  who  lives  on  a  ranch  in  McLeod,  has  written  nine  novels,  three 
books  of  nonfiction,  and  a  previous  collection  of  stories. 

God  Laughs  and  Plays  churchiess 
Sermons  in  Response  to  the  Preachments  of 
the  Fundamentalist  Right 
By  David  James  Duncan 
Published  April  2006  by  Triad  Books,  Great 
Barrington,  MA 
$22.95  hardcover 

Politics  and  religion  -  those  twin  topics  we 
are  taught  to  avoid  in  polite  company  -  are  each 
skewered  with  humor,  insight  and  ferocity  in 
David  James  Duncan's  latest  book,  God  Laughs 
and  Plays. 

“I  was  bom  a  chosen  person,  though  this  state 
of  affairs  was  not  of  my  choosing,”  writes  Duncan 
in  the  book's  preface.  He  goes  on  to  explain  that 
he  left  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  church  that  he  was  bom  into  after  15  years 
of  churchgoing,  “and  increased  my  faith  by  so  doing.”  He  chose,  instead,  a 
life  "dirt-poor  in  church  pews”  and  rich  in  “the  company  of  rivers,  wilder¬ 
ness,  Wisdom  literature,  like-minded  friends  and  quiet  contemplation.” 

His  collection  of  “churchless  sermons”  includes  speeches,  formal  essays 
and  conversations,  gleaned  from  the  text  of  interviews.  It  was  published  by 
the  Triad  Institute,  an  organization  established  in  2005  to  advance  “a  new  vi¬ 
sion  of  citizenship  that  is  simultaneously  local  or  ‘place-based,’  national  and 
multinational/global.” 

Duncan,  who  lives  near  Missoula,  wrote  The  River  Why  and  The  Brothers 
K  and  several  books  of  nonfiction. 

On  the  Road  Again  Montana’s  Changing 
Landscape 
By  William  Wyckoff 

Published  June  2006  by  the  University  of 
Washington  Press,  Seattle,  WA 
$26.95  softcover 

William  Wyckoff,  a  professor  of  geology  at 
Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman,  takes  a 
fresh  look  at  old  Department  of  Transportation 
photographs  in  On  the  Road  Again. 

This  fascinating  collection,  which  pairs  current 
images  with  historic  photos  gleaned  from  the 
archives  of  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  Wyckoff’s  entertaining  and  informative 
observations  and  several  maps. 

Wyckoff  revisits  58  sites  throughout  the  state  recorded  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s  by  state  highway  engineers.  While  the  geographical  landscape  is  often 
unchanged,  the  vegetation,  buildings,  roads  and  other  human  trappings  usu¬ 
ally  tell  different  stories.  In  some  cases,  the  two  photographs  taken  60-80 
years  apart  are  reassuringly  similar. 

“There  is  nothing  quite  like  looking  through  a  camera  lens  and  seeing  ex¬ 
actly  how  a  cultural  landscape  has  changed.”  writes  Wyckoff  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion.  "The  details  are  always  surprising,  both  in  what  had  disappeared  or  been 
added  and  in  what  had  remained  stubbornly  the  same.” 

Going  to  Glacier  National  Park 

by  Alan  Leftridge 

Published  December  2005  by  Farcountry  Press, 

Helena,  MT,  in  partnership  with  the  Glacier 
Natural  History  Association 
$12.95  softcover 

Designed  for  children  ages  8  to  13,  Going  to 
Glacier  National  Park  is  packed  with  fun  and  fas¬ 
cinating  information  about  Glacier  National  Park, 
including  its  glaciers,  wildlife,  trees  and  wild- 
flowers.  It  offers  interesting  details  on  dramatic 
weather,  Indians  and  early  settlers,  historic  sites 
and  structures  and  the  effects  of  fire. 

Leftridge,  who  also  wrote  Glacier  Day  Hikes,  hand  picks  eight  kid-friend¬ 
ly  hikes  of  varying  lengths  and  terrain.  Each  excursion  includes  a  map  and 
describes  features  along  the  trail. 

The  author  was  a  long-time  naturalist  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  a 
ranger  in  the  Mission  Mountains  Wilderness.  His  new  book  helps  youngsters 
understand  the  science  behind  the  landscape  and  the  history  of  the  “Crown  of 
the  Continent”  with  bite-size  packages  of  information  that  are  apt  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  journey  for  grown-ups  too. 


God  Laughs 
&  Plays 

O mechleu  Sent mi  m  Ret/veue  I#  the  fljj 
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A  Mile  in  Her  Boots  women  who  work  in 
the  Wild 

Edited  by  Jennifer  Bove 
Published  April  2006  by  Solas  House,  Palo  Alto, 

CA 

$16.95  softcover 

Thirty  women,  four  of  them  from  Montana,  share 
experiences  of  working  in  the  wild  in  this  collection 
of  essays,  gathered  by  Washington  field  biologist 
Jennifer  Bove. 

Nancy  Stevens,  a  freelance  writer,  wrangler  and 
packer  who. lives  in  Corvallis,  tells  of  hiring  on  as 
cook  with  a  hunting  party  in  “Camp  Cookie  Packs 
Up  and  Goes  Home”;  wildlife  biologist  Kathleen 
Yale  describes  her  visceral  fascination  with  the 
critters  she  studies  in  Montana’s  wildest  places.  “I  want  to  speak  their  secret 
languages,”  she  writes  in  "The  Immaculate  Observatory.”  “I  want  to  reach  out 
my  hand  and  have  a  fat  robin  hop  into  my  open  palm.” 

Colleen  O’Brien  shares  the  grueling  appeal  of  building  and  repairing  trails 
each  summer  in  Glacier  National  Park  in  “A  Hole  Worth  Digging”;  and  Mis¬ 
soula  smokejumper  Lori  Messenger  tells  how  she  managed  to  fight  fires  and 
pump  breast  milk  for  her  six-month-old  daughter  in  "Milk.” 

Although  their  pursuits  differ  widely,  contributors  to  this  engaging  collec¬ 
tion  all  share  the  same  creed.  “We  choose  to  work  outdoors  because  the  wild  is 
unshakable  in  us,”  writes  Bove  in  her  introduction.  "We  are  what  we  do.” 


The  Boy  Who  Invented  Skiing 

By  Swain  Wolfe 

Published  June  2006  by  St.  Martin’s  Press, 

New  York,  NY 
$24.95  hardcover 

In  his  memoir,  The  Boy  Who  Invented  Skiing, 

Missoula  author  Swain  Wolfe  is  at  once  hard- 
carved  and  soft-voiced.  He  grew  up  in  Colorado, 
in  an  idyllic  valley  that  housed  the  tuberculosis 
sanitarium  run  by  his  physician  father,  and  later,  on 
a  cattle  ranch  owned  by  his  stepfather.  His  mother 
grew  up  in  eastern  Montana,  where  she  wandered 
the  prairie  in  search  of  diamondback  rattlers  and 
believed  herself  to  be  the  devil’s  daughter. 

Wolfe  worked  as  a  logger,  a  firefighter  and  an  underground  miner  in  Butte, 
where  “illuminated  only  the  lamp  on  your  hard  hat  ...  It  feels  as  though  reality 
is  being  projected  from  the  middle  of  your  head  and  you  are  always  moving 
into  a  world  you  can  never  quite  enter,  because  you  are  always  in  the  dark." 
This  surprising  juncture  of  metaphysics  and  imagination  merges  with  an  honest 
narrative  about  growing  up  in  a  West  that’s  slipping  away. 

Wolfe  also  wrote  The  Woman  Who  Lives  in  the  Earth,  Lake  Dreams  and 
The  Parrot  Trainer.  His  latest  effort  is  praised  by  writer  Rick  DeMarinis  as  “a 
primer  in  how  the  imagination  finds  its  shape  and  strength  in  the  forge  of  raw 
experience.” 


THE  BOY  WHO  „ 
INVENTED  SKIINT 
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The  Event 

By  Gene  Frechin 

Published  2005  by  Publish  America, 

Frederick,  MD 
$24.95  softcover 

Jack  wakes  up  one  morning  in  the  Sierra  Moun¬ 
tains  and  discovers  that  civilization  was  torched 
while  he  slept.  He  finds  only  the  burning  embers  of 
towns  -  no  people  or  even  bodies  left  behind. 

As  he  cruises  through  the  West,  he  encounters  a 
dog  he  names  Bud,  and  an  assortment  of  other  lost 
souls.  Gradually,  a  small  group  of  survivors  comes 
together  on  a  ranch  in  New  Mexico  and  begins  to 
prepare  for  a  showdown  with  a  formidable,  unseen 
adversary  that  feeds  off  fear.  Aided  by  animal  allies 
who  seem  to  be  imbued  with  special  powers,  the  little  group  girds  itself  for 
combat  with  a  ruthless  enemy. 

Frechin,  who  lives  with  his  family  in  Montana,  grew  up  in  California, 
served  for  two  stints  in  the  Air  Force,  and  has  been  a  businessperson  and 
consultant  for  several  years.  He’s  currently  at  work  on  a  second  novel.  Wizard 
of  Dreams. 

Danny’s  Dragon  A  Story  of  Wartime  Loss 
By  Janet  Muirhead  Hill,  Illustrated  by  Pat 

Lehmkuhl 

Published  June  2006  by  Raven  Publishing, 

Norris,  MT 

$10  softcover 

Ten-year-old  Danny  falls  apart  after  his  father 
is  killed  in  Iraq,  while  serving  with  the  Air  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.  The  boy,  his  mother  and  15-year-old 
sister  each  cope  with  the  tragedy  in  their  own  ways 
-  Danny  by  completely  withdrawing  from  his  fam¬ 
ily,  his  animal  friends  (his  horse  Dragon  and  dog 
Buddy)  and  any  other  connection  that  might  evoke 
memories  of  his  father. 

His  mother,  a  talented  painter,  struggles  to  help 
her  children  and  deal  with  her  own  overwhelming  sorrow  and  anger.  Gradually, 
Danny’s  vivid  imagination,  his  own  talents  as  an  artist,  and  his  horse  help  him 
begin  to  heal  and  reconnect  with  his  family. 

Muirhead  Hill,  who  lives  in  Norris,  also  wrote  a  series  of  six  books  about 
a  girl  and  her  horse,  beginning  with  Miranda  and  Starlight.  Her  latest  novel  is 
aimed  at  middle-school  children. 
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Kiss  Tomorrow  Hello  Notes  from  the 
Midlife  Underground  by  Twenty-Five  Women 
Over  Forty 

Edited  by  Kim  Barnes  and  Claire  Davis 
Published  March  2006  by  Doubleday, 

New  York,  NY 
$24.95  hardcover 

“Even  past  sixty  (perhaps  especially  past  sixty), 
women  like  me  feel  impelled  to  stick  to  the  myths 
we  have  invented  for  ourselves,”  writes  Annick 
Smith  in  her  essay  “Grandmother  Land”  -  one  of 
25  disturbing,  funny,  celebratory  and  sad  reflections 
of  midlife  in  this  myth-vanquishing  collection. 

“Here  we  are,  others  like  you,  who  have  grown 
weary  of  anger,  tired  of  angst,  fed  up  with  despair,” 
say  Idaho  writers  Kim  Barnes  and  Claire  Davis  (who  received  her  MFA  from 
The  University  of  Montana),  in  the  introduction  to  this  collection.  “We’ve  dis¬ 
covered  we  can  step  through  the  looking  glass  of  our  own  lives  and  still  exist.” 

In  addition  to  Davis  and  Smith,  other  contributors  with  ties  to  Montana 
include  Judy  Blunt  (her  essay  “Where  There’s  Smoke”  remembers  the  summer 
when  forest  fires  raged  around  Missoula  and  the  Hells  Angels  showed  up  in 
town),  Lynn  Freed  (who  taught  at  UM,  and  writes  wryly  about  turning  50  in 
“Happy  Birthday  to  Me”)  and  Mary  Clearman  Blew  (who  returns  to  the  Mon¬ 
tana  ranch  where  she  grew  up  in  “What  We  Keep”). 


Pegasus  Descending  a  Dave  Robicheaux 
Novel 

By  James  Lee  Burke 

Published  July  2006  by  Simon  and  Schuster, 

New  York,  NY 
$26  hardcover 

Author  James  Lee  Burke  divides  his  time 
between  Missoula  and  New  Iberia,  LA,  where  his 
Dave  Robicheaux  detective  series  takes  place.  His 
novels  ooze  with  his  love  for  that  haunting,  sensu¬ 
ous  bayou-bordered  landscape. 

Although  Burke’s  latest  novel  precedes  Hurri¬ 
cane  Katrina,  Pegasus  Descending  presages  the  dev¬ 
astating  storm  with  passages  that  recall  Hurricane 
Audrey,  which  claimed  hundreds  of  lives  in  1957. 

In  his  latest  story,  the  detective’s  troubled  past  again  invades  a  more  placid 
present,  as  the  daughter  of  a  friend  and  Vietnam  War  hero,  murdered  25  years 
ago  over  a  gambling  debt,  turns  up  in  Louisiana,  possibly  seeking  to  settle  old 
scores.  At  the  same  time,  Robicheaux  is  investigating  the  apparent  suicide  of 
an  18-year-old  girl,  the  victim  of  a  brutal  gang  rape. 

As  the  two  cases  converge,  all  threads  seem  to  entwine  casino  owner 
Whitey  Bruxal  and  his  son.  Slim,  in  a  plot  steeped  in  violence,  corruption  and 
the  splendid  writing  of  this  “poet  laureate  of  southern  Louisiana.” 


Thistle 

By  Melissa  Kwasny 
Published  2006  by  Lost  Horse  Press, 

Sandpoint,  ID 
$18  softcover 

Montana  author  Melissa  Kwasny  won  the  2005 
Idaho  Prize  for  Poetry  for  this  collection  of  poems. 

Editor,  poet  and  professor  Christopher  Howell,  final 
judge  for  the  annual  contest,  praised  her  poems  as 
“so  exact  in  their  movement  and  presentation,  so 
fresh  in  their  botanical  and  observatory  language, 
they  invoke  for  the  reader,  with  aching  clarity,  what 
it  wpuld  be  like  to  be  brave  enough  to  touch  both 
the  inner  and  outer  worlds  simultaneously  ...” 

The  poems  -  each  named  for  flowers,  herbs, 
trees  or  weeds  -  describe  the  intricacies  of  flora,  even  as  the  poet  webs  herself 
into  the  plant  world,  plumbing  her  own  nature.  Sometimes,  you  think  she’s 
simply,  elegantly  describing  a  plant;  other  times,  a  woman.  Then,  you  dis¬ 
cover.  she’s  described  both. 

Kwasny  was  born  in  LaPorte,  IN,  and  educated  at  The  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  She  has  written  a  previous  collection  of  poetry.  The  Archival  Birds,  and 
two  novels,  Trees  Call  for  What  They  Need  and  Modern  Daughters  and  the 
Outlaw  West. 

Saving  Daylight 

By  Jim  Harrison 

Published  June  2006  by  Copper  Canyon  Press, 

Port  Townsend,  WA 
$22  hardcover 

Jim  Harrison  divides  his  year  between  a  cabin  in 
Montana  and  “our  winter  casita"  near  the  Arizona- 
Mexico  border.  Montana  is  blessed  to  call  him  “our 
writer”  for  even  part  of  the  year. 

Saving  Daylight  is  his  tenth  collection  of  poems 

-  and  the  first  in  a  decade.  Montana  shows  up  often 
here,  and  perhaps  most  hauntingly  in  “Livingston 
Suite,”  a  long  meditation  on  death  and  life  and  holi¬ 
ness,  swirled  around  the  drowning  of  a  young  boy  whose  body  was  discovered 
by  Harrison’s  wife.  “I  wish  it  wasn't  you,  I  said.  ‘But  it  was,’  she  said./  ‘It  had 
to  be  someone.  Why  not  me?”’ 

The  poems  seem  so  natural,  like  they  lift  from  a  deep  and  generous  well 
that’s  fed  by  unquenchable  passion  and  curiosity.  “Before  I  was  bom  I  was 
water,”  he  writes.  “Bom  man,  child  man,  singing  man,/  dancing  man,  lov¬ 
ing  man,  old  man,/  dying  man.  This  is  a  round  river /  and  we  are  her  fish  who 
become  water.” 

Harrison  was  bom  in  Michigan,  and  has  published  28  books  of  poetry,  fic¬ 
tion  and  nonfiction. 

Blackbelly  A  Novel 
By  Heather  Sharfeddin 
Published  October  2005  by  Bridge  Works 

Publishing,  Bridgehampton,  NY 
$21.95  hardcover 

Chas  McPherson,  son  of  fire-and-brimstone 
preacher,  has  no  friends  in  the  small  town  of  Sweet¬ 
water,  Idaho.  He’s  a  terse,  reclusive  rancher,  who 
tends  a  small  herd  of  Blackbelly  sheep.  Townsfolk 
are  still  frightened  of  his  father  -  now  frail,  mute 
and  paralyzed  with  Parkinson's  -  because  he  once 
could  detect  and  reveal  their  sins. 

McPherson  hires  a  nurse,  Mattie  Holden,  to  care 
for  his  dying  father  on  their  rundown  ranch.  Chas 
is  suspected  of  lighting  a  fire  that  incinerated  the 
home  of  a  local  Muslim  family,  and  Mattie  packs  secrets  of  her  own  in  this 
fast-paced,  contemporary  western. 

Sharfeddin  was  bom  in  Forsyth  and  educated  at  The  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  She  now  lives  in  Oregon,  where  she  and  her  husband  raise  Blackbellies 

-  an  unusual  breed  that  has  hair  instead  of  wool. 

“Sharfeddin ’s  unsentimental  compassion  for  her  characters  ...  will  entrance 
readers,”  writes  Kirkus  in  a  starred  review. 


Wolf  The  Journey  Home 
By  ‘Asta  Bowen 

Published  January  2006  by  Bloomsbury 

Children’s  Books,  New  York,  NY 
$16.95  hardcover 

‘Asta  Bowen,  a  teacher  and  writer  who  lives  in 
Somers,  remembers  following  the  story  of  the  Nine- 
mile  wolves  -  a  pack  that  had  originated  in  nearby 
Pleasant  Valley  -  in  her  daily  newspaper  in  1991. 

When  yet  another  pup  was  found  dead,  “for  me,  it 
was  one  death  too  many,”  she  writes. 

Bowen  began  a  four-year  study  of  wolf  behavior 
and  habitat,  studying  wolf  science,  hiking  in  wolf 
country,  even  playing  with  captive  pups,  with  the 
intention  of  writing  a  story  “from  the  wolves’  per¬ 
spective"  that  would  be  “true  to  the  facts  that  were 
known,  and  accessible  to  young  people.” 

Wolf:  The  Journey  Home  accomplishes  these  aims  in  a  riveting,  lyrical 
fashion,  as  she  recreates  the  life  of  Marta,  whose  mate  is  shot  one  night  when  a 
sheep  rancher  mistakes  him  for  a  dog. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  true  story  of  Marta’s  remarkable  sojourn.  Publish¬ 
ers  Weekly  congratulates  Bowen  on  producing  “a  genuinely  eye-opening  tale.” 

Smoke  Jumping  on  the  Western  Fire 

Line  Conscientious  Objectors  During  World 

War  II 

By  Mark  Matthews,  with  a  foreword  by  George 

McGovern 

Published  August  2006  by  the  University  of 

Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
[  $29.95  hardcover 

In  his  new  book,  Missoula  writer  Mark  Mat¬ 
thews  examines  the  experiences  and  contributions 
of  conscientious  objectors  who  fought  fires  instead 
of  Nazis  during  World  War  II. 

The  72,000  men  who  chose  not  to  fight  in  WW 
II  due  to  their  religious  convictions  were  often  de¬ 
rided  as  “yellowbellies”  and  cowards.  About  12.000 
were  assigned  to  the  Civilian  Public  Service. 

Smoke  jumping  was  a  young  endeavor  at  that  time,  and  when  the  war 
drained  manpower  from  Missoula’s  experimental  program,  about  250  CPS 
volunteers  stepped  in.  “They  demonstrated  to  themselves  and  to  others  that 
they  were  not  cowards.  Rather,  they  were  willing  to  jump  out  of  an  airplane 
at  the  edge  of  a  raging  fire  and  fight  with  every  resource  they  could  muster  to 
save  America’s  matchless  forests,"  writes  former  U.S.  Sen.  George  McGovern 
in  the  foreword. 

Matthews  relies  on  first-hand  interviews  and  original  documents  to  tell 
individual  stories  of  smokejumpers,  while  at  the  same  time  exploring  their 
contribution  to  wildfire  management  and  unearthing  a  new  dimension  of 
American  pacifism. 


Honky-Tonk  Town  Havre,  Montana's 

Lawless  Era 
By  Gary  A.  Wilson 

Published  June  2006  by  Globe  Pequot  Press, 

Guilford,  CT 
$12.95  softcover 

The  now  seemingly  sedate  community  of  Havre 
was  dubbed  “one  wicked  little  city”  by  the  Law  and 
Order  League  of  Chicago  in  1916.  Local  biographer 
and  historian  Gary  Wilson  recounts  the  past  of  a 
town  the  law  couldn’t  tame  in  this  reprint  of  a  book 
first  published  in  1985. 

Since  its  inception  in  1887,  Havre  was  a  tough 

town,  rife  with  saloons,  gambling  establishments, _ _ 

brothels  and  opium  dens.  Prohibition  in  the  1920s  attracted  a  crowd  of  boot- 
leggers,  anxious  to  profit  from  the  community’s  proximity  to  Canada. 

Wilson  tracks  the  town’s  history  with  particular  emphasis  on  businessman 
and  philanthropist  C.W.  "Shorty”  Young,  whose  Montana  European  Hotel  and 
Grill  (also  known  as  the  Honky  Tonk)  gained  notoriety  throughout  the  West 
and  who  led  the  town’s  efforts  to  circumvent  the  laws  of  the  era. 
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Preservation 

Alliance 

hosts 

website 

The  Montana 
Preservation 
Alliance  -  an  all¬ 
volunteer  organi¬ 
zation  committed 
to  preserving 
Montana’s  his¬ 
torical  resources 
-  has  launched 
a  website  at 
www.preserve 
montana.org. 

In  addition 
to  information 
about  the  alli¬ 
ance,  which  is 
headquartered  in 
Helena,  the  site 
lists  upcoming 
meetings  and 
links  to  state  and 
national  sources 
of  preservation 
information. 

MPA  also  pro¬ 
duces  a  member¬ 
ship  newsletter, 
holds  public 
meetings,  and 
helps  raise  public 
awareness  of 
Montana’s  fragile 
cultural  heritage 
while  promoting 
a  broad  range  of 
historic  preserva¬ 
tion  activities. 

In  addition, 

MPA  offers  tech¬ 
nical  assistance 
on  preservation- 
related  issues 
and  conducts 
in-depth  week¬ 
end  workshops 
that  focus  on 
heritage  tourism, 
downtown  revi¬ 
talization,  local 
historical  preser¬ 
vation  planning 
and  other  related 
topics. 
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Huey  Lewis 
shares 
insights  with 
UM  class 

Rocker  Huey 
Lewis  gave 
University  of 
Montana  busi¬ 
ness  students  an 
insider’s  look  at 
the  music  industry 
in  September.  The 
students  were  part 
of  the  School  of 
Business  Admin¬ 
istration's  enter¬ 
tainment  industry 
program,  which 
invites  manag¬ 
ers,  experts  and 
executives  in  the 
field  to  share  real- 
world  insights  in 
the  classroom. 

Lewis  spent 
more  than  an  hour 
with  his  audience, 
regaling  them 
with  anecdotes 
and  advice  from 
decades  spent  in 
the  music  and  film 
business.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Missou- 
lian  story,  he  told 
the  class:  “Behind 
every  great  artist 
is  a  great  manag¬ 
er.  In  fact,  behind 
several  artists  is 
the  same  great 
manager.” 

Other  observa¬ 
tions  include: 

•  Corporate 
events  have 
become  big 
money-makers  for 
musicians; 

•  Live  perfor¬ 
mances  earn 
much  more  than 
record  sales; 

•  Even  with 
the  advent  of  the 
internet  and  MTV, 
success  in  the 
music  business 
remains  “all  about 
promotion.  And 
that’s  why  it’s 
important  to  have 
a  good  team.” 

Lewis  is  the 
frontman  for  Huey 
Lewis  and  the 
News,  and  divides 
his  time  between 
the  Bitterroot 
Valley  and  San 
Francisco. 


Brooke  Ferris  Florence:  Tour  de 
Saxophone 

Produced  in  2006  by  Lloyd  C.  Florence  on 
Saxophile  Records 

Webster’s 
Dictionary 
defines  “tour 
de  force”  as  "a 
feat  of  strength, 
skill,  or  ingenu¬ 
ity.”  You  sure 
have  that  here 
on  Missoula 
resident  and  UM 
alum  Brooke 
Ferris  Florence’s 
album  of  jazzy,  classical  music.  Her  extraor¬ 
dinary  musical  vocabulary  on  a  non-classical 
instrument  creates  a  sensual,  visual  palette 
spanning  the  works  of  Paquito  D’Riverra,  Henri 
Tomasi  and  Rachmaninoff,  among  others. 

The  recording  evokes  visuals  like  waves  of 
color,  vast  landscapes,  foreboding  hallways, 
the  suggestion  of  swooping  birds  ...  I  get  vivid, 
stirred-up  memories  of  50s  cartoon  music, 
which  was  always  classical,  with  fleets  of  flutes,  j 
twittering  violins,  and  stomping  cellos  aiding 
our  heroes  in  the  chase. 

But  now  here’s  the  sax  seizing  the  day.  Ac¬ 
companied  on  piano  on  several  compositions 
by  the  very  talented  Jan  Halmes,  but  mostly 
performing  solo,  Florence  plays  a  carnival  of 
slippery  arpeggios  and  stealthy,  lurking  plops, 
bops,  and  boodle-dees  on  some  tunes,  like  the  j 
whimsical  “Sonate  I"  by  Jean  Absil,  and  wacky, 
reverberating  honks  and  sonorous,  heart-rending  I 
lead  lines  on  others,  such  as  Tomasi ’s  “Evoca-  j 
tions  IV.” 

The  most  unusual  performance  might  be  Ryo 
Noda’s  “Mai,”  an  enchanting,  lengthy  piece  in 
which  Florence  struts  her  remarkable  technique 
and  spot-on  pitch  during  a  fluttery  harmonic 
workout.  Whew. 

If  instruments  were  invented  to  mimic  human 
and  animal  voices,  Florence  has  proclaimed 
the  saxophone  a  species  in  itself.  This  eclectic 
album  is  not  for  the  faint-of-heart.  For  the  rest  of 
you,  snap  it  up. 

Florence,  a  prodigious  international  talent,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Montana  Arts  Council  Fellowship  and 
directed  the  Montana  Saxophone  Festival  in  past 
years,  and  now  maintains  a  saxophone  studio 
in  Missoula.  She  is  married  to  Chuck  Florence, 
another  fine  master  of  the  instrument. 

—  Mariss  McTucker 

Chan  Romero:  Fifties  Flash  Back 

Produced  in  1994,  re-released  in  2006  by 
Warrior  Records,  Billings,  MT 

If  this  album 
by  Billings 
native  Chan 
Romero  sounds 
authentic,  that’s 
because  it’s  “un¬ 
touched  from 
the  way  they 
were  done.” 

It’s  packed 
with  rocka¬ 
billy  Romero 

originals,  most  notably  the  million-seller  “Hippy 
Hippy  Shake,”  which  makes  this  collection  a 
time-travel  device.  It  rekindles  memories  of  Fif¬ 
ties  popular  music,  slicked-back  hair  and  tight 
Levis. 

Some  history:  Romero  fell  in  love  with 
rock  ’n  roll  in  1955  -  the  same  way  most  of  us 
did:  seeing  Elvis  live  on  TV  for  the  first  time. 
Romero  started  the  Bell-Tones,  the  first  band  to 
rock  Billings  at  local  dances.  On  a  family  trip 
to  Latino  East  L.A.  in  1958,  he  heard  ill-fated 
rising  star  Ritchie  Valens  and,  inspired,  wrote 
“Hippy  Flippy  Shake.” 

He  took  his  songs  to  a  record  company, 
where  then-producer  Sonny  Bono  told  him  to 
add  some  polish  to  them  and  come  back.  But 
school  beckoned,  so  it  was  back  to  Billings. 

Romero  was  17. 


Shortly  thereafter,  friend  and  local  DJ  Don 
Redfield  played  Valens’s  “La  Bamba”  for  Rome¬ 
ro,  and  he  was  hooked.  He  started  covering  all  of 
Valens’s  songs.  After  the  rocker’s  tragic  death  in 
1959,  Redfield  pitched  Romero  and  his  songs  to 
Valens’s  record  company,  noting  the  similarity  in 
the  men’s  voices.  Romero  was  invited  to  L.A.  to 
record  with  Valens’s  studio  musicians. 

“Hippy  Hippy  Shake”  took  off.  The  monster 
hit  also  did  well  in  Australia  and  the  U.K.,  where 
the  Beatles  snapped  it  up.  (The  song  was  made 
famous  again  five  years  later  by  the  Swinging 
Blue  Jeans.)  Romero  toured  for  the  next  few 
years  but  was  devastated  by  Valens’s  death,  and 
let  his  recording  contract  lapse. 

Romero  married  his  childhood  sweetheart  and  j 
together  they  started  Warrior  Records  in  Billings, 
recording  that  now-famous  Montana  fellow, 

Kostas,  who  was  once  Romero’s  newsboy. 

The  PR  for  “Hippy  Hippy  Shake”  calls  it  a 
“blistering  1 :43  blowout  of  white-hot  hysteria.” 
Indeed.  Other  titles  on  the  album  like  “My  Little 
Ruby”  and  “Thrill  Me  So  Much”  evoke  the  past. 
The  sparse,  garage-band  wail  of  roots  rock  ’n 
roll  is  alive  and  well  here. 

Inducted  into  the  Rockabilly  Hall  of  Fame, 
Romero  is  alive  and  well,  too.  He’s  working 
on  a  new  CD  with  three  of  his  sons  near  Palm 
Springs,  Calif. 

Visit  Romero  at  www.rockabillyhall.com/ 
ChanRomero  1  .html. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


Montana  A  Cappella  Society: 
Christmasse  Comes  But  Once  a 
Year 

Recorded  in  2006  at  Matlock  Rehearsal  Hall 
(Don  and  Frances  Matlock’s  living  room) 
in  Hamilton,  MT;  recorded,  engineered, 
mixed  and  mastered  by  Jason  Hicks  and 
produced  by 
Russell  Perri 
When  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bit¬ 
terroot  Valley- 
based  Montana  A 
Cappella  Society 
performed  at 
the  2005  Great 
Dickens  Christ¬ 
mas  Fair  in  San 
Francisco,  they 
donned  holiday 
costumes  from  the  1800s  (as  they  do  for  virtually 
all  public  performances)  and  identified  them¬ 
selves  as  the  A  Cappella  Society  of  Montana 
Territory. 

That  dedication  to  recreating  a  visual  and  au¬ 
ral  palette  from  the  Victorian  era  permeates  their 
first  recording,  Christmasse  Comes  But  Once  a 
Year.  Twenty-two  singers,  under  the  direction  of 
Don  Matlock,  render  ages-old  carols  and  tradi¬ 
tional  songs  in  lovely  four-part  harmony  -  their 
voices  the  only  instruments.  They  describe  their 
first  recording  effort  as  “a  group  of  intrepid 
Montanans  making  an  imaginary  journey  to 
1 860s  Europe,  to  leant  and  experience  holiday 
music  from  abroad.” 

The  CD’s  22  songs  were  lifted  from  various 
cultures  and  tongue-twisting  foreign  languages 
(“Dreydl  Song”  and  carols  from  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  Spain,  France,  Germany  and  Wales).  Warm 
up  with  wassailing  songs  that  celebrate  drink¬ 
ing  and  merry-making  during  the  chilly  winter 
months;  and  step  into  the  spirit  of  the  season 
with  carols  and  perennial  favorites  (including 
"Winter  Wonderland,”  “Jolly  Old  Saint  Nicho¬ 
las”  and  “Deck  the  Hall.” 

The  group  used  J.  Pierpont’s  original  melody 
and  harmonies  to  create  a  refreshingly  old-fash¬ 
ioned  version  of  “Jingle  Bells."  And  the  sing¬ 
ers’  favorite  cut  is  “Riu,  Riu,  Chiu,”  an  ancient 
Spanish  translation  that  repeats  the  call  of  the 
nightingale  in  a  complex  tapestry  of  harmonies 
and  words. 

The  Montana  A  Cappella  Society  was  formed 
in  2003,  and  performs  throughout  the  region. 
Their  musical  selections  range  from  early  motets 
and  Renaissance  madrigals  to  gospel,  folk  and 
jazz.  Hear  them  during  concerts  Dec.  9  in  Ham¬ 


ilton  and  Dec.  10  in  Corvallis  (406-363-5778), 
or  let  their  new  CD  accompany  your  holiday 
revels. 

For  details  visit  www.montanaacappella. 
org. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Richie  Reinholdt:  lies  of  love 

Produced  in  2006  by  Richie  Reinholdt  at 
animaltown  studios,  Missoula,  MT 

Prolific  Mis¬ 
soula  songwrit¬ 
er  and  picker 
supreme  Richie 
Reinholdt  bares 
his  bluegrass 
and,  yes,  coun¬ 
try  veins  in  his 
seventh  release, 

“lies  of  love.” 

It  features  _ 

two  bands: 

long-time  cohorts  and  Top  Hat  Tuesday-mates 
Pinegrass,  and  a  new  confab.  The  Acousticals. 
Well-known  and  talented  local  musicians,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  populate  the  groups,  and 
you  should  know  them  if  you  don’t. 

Reinholdt  shows  his  immense  knowledge 
of  the  genres  here.  He  mixes  his  own  composi¬ 
tions  with  classics  in  seamless  transitions,  rip¬ 
ping  it  up  and  tenderizing  it  as  well,  on  guitar, 
vocals  and  mandolin.  He  opens  with  his  own 
“Sally  Anne,”  a  love-struck  up-tempo  ballad 
peppered  by  choice  mandolin  licks  along  with 
tasteful  banjo  and  fiddle,  then  shifts  gears. 

Showing  a  sentimental  side,  Reinholdt  next 
polishes  up  the  Frizell/Shafer  nugget,  “Bandy, 
the  Rodeo  Clown,”  one  he  says  he  wishes  he 
wrote.  And  yes,  Ricky  Nelson  lives!  There’s 
even  a  version  of  “Poor  Little  Fool”  down  the 
line.  “The  Kiwi”  is  a  fine,  bluesy  instrumental 
that  snaps  and  cracks  with  punched-up  flying 
Richie  fingers  on  guitar.  Lovely! 

Lots  of  other  good  stuff.  Plaintive  Everly- 
sounding  vocals,  tight  harmonies,  spicy  instru¬ 
mental  work  all  around,  and  the  usual  great 
production.  Keep  ’em  coming,  Richie. 

Visit  www.richlereihholdt.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


Odyssey:  Eternity’s  Ride 

Produced  by  Odyssey  and  recorded  in 
2006  at  the  Hangin’  Art  Gallery  and  Coffee 
House  in  Arlee,  MT,  and  Cougar  Canyon 
Studio,  Woods  Bay,  MT 

Arlee  tune- 
smith  Paul  Mol- 
lica’s  thematic 
songwriting  on 
Odyssey’s  new 
release  takes  us 
on  a  variegated 
journey.  His 
originals  visit 
the  many  facets 
of  life  and  liv¬ 
ing,  the  good 
and  the  bad, 
with  nary  a  jaundiced  eye,  and  the  tales  are 
overlaid  by  effusive,  danceable  music.  Other 
musicians  chauffeuring  us  are  Chris  Starratt, 
guitar  and  drums;  Lars  Pointer,  guitar;  Mark 
Price,  bass  and  vocals;  Brock  Gnose,  drums, 
keyboard,  percussion,  and  vocals;  Kelley 
Brown,  vocals;  and  Lynn  Vanderburg,  whose 
honkin’,  sultry  sax  bathes  every  cuL 

We’re  talking  long  intros,  stretched-out  riffs 
and  rich  chords  here.  Some  stops  along  the 
route:  the  chuggin’  beat  and  dreamy  sax  of  the 
opener,  “Fallen  Away”;  the  humorous,  funky 
country  blues  of  “Second  Hand  Smoke”;  and 
the  ambience  of  a  military  march  through  the 
ages  in  “History  in  the  Making,”  replete  with 
drum  solo. 

“Strange  Sensations”  speaks  for  itself.  It’s 
a  Dire-Straits-forward,  rockin’  tune.  A  fellow 
traveler  lends  a  hand  in  the  slow  and  tender 
"Follow  Me.”  “Voices”  (music  by  Bill  New¬ 
man)  is  a  many-tiered  vocalization  wherein 
singers  trade  verses  and  lines  to  nice  effect. 

The  ominous,  cavernous  beginning  of 
the  title  cut,  “Eternity’s  Ride,”  gives  way  to 
strident  blues,  and  Mollica’s  admonishment  to 
not  miss  the  point  of  why  we’re  here.  Don’t 
forget  Lars  Pointer’s  adept  engineering  and  the 
album’s  great  artwork. 

Visit  the  band  at  hanginartgallery.com/ 
odyssey. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 
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Native  News 


Symposium  celebrates  American  Indian  art 


By  Claudia  Montagne 

The  second  annual  American  Indian  Artists 
Symposium,  hosted  by  the  Montana  Artists  Ref¬ 
uge  in  Basin,  took  place  Sept.  22-24.  This  is  fast 
becoming  a  signature  event  of  the  refuge,  and 
is  the  highlight  of  the  American  Indian  Artists 
Residency. 

The  refuge  receives  funding  from  the  Kel¬ 
ley  Family  Foundation,  the  Puffin  Foundation 
and  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  as  well  as  its 
own  fundraising  activities,  to  fully  support  this 
unique  program. 

In  residency  at  the  refuge  during  September 
were  poet  and  playwright  Vic  Charlo,  direct 
descendent  of  Chief  Charlo  of  the  Salish  people, 
from  Dixon;  Mari  King,  a  pastel  and  oil  painter 
and  member  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  from  East 
Glacier;  poet  and  singer/songwriter  Trevino 
Brings  Plenty,  a  member  of  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe  now  living  in  Portland,  OR;  and 
Mary  Black  Bonnet  from  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe,  now  living  in  Vermillion,  SD,  who  is  a 
poet,  fiction  writer  and  memoirist. 

They  created  a  unique  community  while 
at  the  refuge,  and  as  a  group,  eagerly  brought 
their  art,  paintings  and  writings,  to  the  Basin, 
Boulder,  East  Helena  and  Helena  communities 
at  house  parties,  libraries, 
the  Naked  Words  Reading 
Series  in  the  Rathskeller 
Room  of  the  Montana  Club, 
and  at  the  symposium.  A  deep 
understanding  of  the  Indian 
experience  in  both  urban  and 
rural  settings  ran  through  their 
work,  which  was  varied  in 
texture,  style  and  expression. 

All  who  heard  them  could 
not  help  but  listen,  learn  and 
grow  from  all  they  generously 
shared. 

At  the  symposium, >OthfJ  Indian  artists  who 
responded  to  our  invitation  brought  themselves, 
their  art,  and  in  some  cases  their  families  to 
Basin  for  a  weekend  of  in-depth  exploration  of 
Indian  art.  Basin  came  alive  during  the  gather¬ 
ing  with  temporary  galleries  of  contemporary 
and  traditional  Indian  painting,  prints,  sculpture, 
beadwor  and  rawhide  items. 

Blessings  from  Vic  Charlo,  greetings  from 
the  Governor’s  Office  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  and  a  heartfelt  welcome  in  song  and 
drum  from  the  local  Indian  community,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Louise  Ogemahgeshig  Fischer, 
opened  Saturday’s  events.  We  celebrated  Indian 
culture  with  readings,  studio  tours,  slide  shows 
and  presentations  of  each  artist’s  work,  and  all 
the  lively  interchange  that  occurs  between  artists 
about  their  inspirations,  techniques,  challenges 
and  successes. 

The  symposium  closed  on  Sunday  with 
Bendy  Spang  facilitating  a  group  discussion  of 
“What  Is  Indian  Art,  and  Who  Decides?”  He 
opened  the  session  with  a  photo  of  Oscar  Howe 
(1915-1983),  a  Nakota-Yanktonai  Sioux  artist 
who  was  the  first  to  go  against  stereotypes  of 
“Indian  Art.”  Howe  launched  a  protest  in  f958 
after  being  rejected  by  the  Philbrook  Museum  of 
Art  because  his  work  was  “not  Indian  enough.” 

This  resulted  in  a  tradition  of  activism  on  the 
part  6f  Indian  artists  to  define  their  art  and  their 
existence,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  others.  Nearly 
50  years  after  Howe’s  famous  protest,  these 


efforts  still  continue. 

This  launched  a  lively 
two-hour  conversation, 
the  highlights  of  which 
illustrate  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  issue. 

Corwin  Clairmont, 
artist  and  director  of 
the  art  department 
at  Salish-Kootenai 
College  and  chair  of 
the  refuge  Advisory 
Committee,  congratu¬ 
lated  the  Missoula  Art 
Museum,  which  added 
an  entire  exhibition 
area  for  Native  Con¬ 
temporary  Art  during 
its  recent  expansion,  to 
ensure  Indian  exhibits 
have  a  place  in  the 
educational  process  of 
the  museum.  He  stated, 

“We  have  Indian 
people  alive  today,  and 
contributing  today.  They  didn’t  all  die  off  as 
movies  portray.” 

Bently  Spang,  a  Northern 
Cheyenne  multi-media  artist, 
said  he  is  concerned  with  “get¬ 
ting  it  right”  because  media 
and  society  “only  give  us  ‘sto¬ 
ic’  and  ‘angry’  and  insist  that 
our  art  be  traditional.”  Spang 
responds  to  this  stereotype 
with  art  that  includes  humor, 
good  dancers  and  multidimen¬ 
sional  stories. 

Chris  Rowland,  a  Northern 
Cheyenne  painter,  said  that 
his  goal  is  to  add  to  the  collective  thought  of 
“who  Indians  are,”  knowing  that  each  tribe  has  a 
different  culture.  He  does  this  through  his  paint¬ 


ings,  educating  people 
subtly  and  with  beauty. 

Marietta  King,  a  Black- 
feet  painter,  acknowledged 
the  tug  of  tradition,  out 
of  respect,  and  the  tug  of 
urban  influence  that  she 
feels  as  an  artist.  Knowing 
that  the  Creator  is  in  all, 
both  urban  and  reservation 
Indians,  she  responds  by 
interpreting  what  comes 
through  her  in  her  art. 

It  was  clear  from  all 
of  the  comments  that 
everyone  in  the  room  was 
in  the  process  of  tak¬ 
ing  back  control  of  their 
identity.  Spang,  one  of 
the  members  of  MAR's 
advisory  committee  for 
this  program,  thanked  the 
refuge  for  recognizing  the 
importance  of  supporting 
American  Indian  artists  in 
defining  themselves  in  and  through  their  art. 

Vic  Charlo  sang  a  song  to  send  us  off  to 
contemplate  all  we  had  learned  about  our¬ 
selves,  Indian  culture,  the  impacts  of  coloni¬ 
zation,  and  the  heroic  journey  that  all  artists 
undertake  to  express  their  innermost  truths 
about  themselves  and  their  tribe. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge  encourages 
everyone  to  put  September  on  their  calen¬ 
dar  and  watch  for  the  symposium  dates 
during  that  month.  Applications  to  be  an 
Indian  Artist  in  Residence  are  available  on 
the  refuge  website,  www.montanarefuge. 
org,  and  are  due  April  15,  2007.  Invitations 
to  the  symposium  will  be  available  by  mid¬ 
summer.  For  more  information,  visit  the 
website  or  call  406-225-3500. 


Poet  and  singer/songwriter  Trevino  Brings  Plenty  shares  his  work  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  Arts  Symposium  reading.  (Photo  by  joy  Lewis) 


The  Navajo 
word  for  art 
means  "dew  on 
a  leaf,  gathers, 
and  drips  off." 


Birdie  Real  Bird  displays  her  elk-tooth 
dress,  with  a  painting  by  Chris  Rowland 
in  the  background.  (Photo  by  Joy  Lewis) 


Cookbook  blends 

Alpine  Artisans,  an  arts  group  headquartered 
in  Seeley  Lake,  recently  published  their  first 
cookbook,  Artisans  in  the  Kitchen,  which  show¬ 
cases  the  arts  and  cuisine  of  Montana  artists  and 
patrons. 

“It's  been  two  years  in  the  making,"  says 
Latrine  Abolt,  chair  of  the  Cookbook  Commit¬ 
tee.  “From  its  inception,  the  process  has  been  a 
group  effort.  We  feel  the  end  result  is  a  cook¬ 
book  that’s  a  feast  for  the  eyes  as  well  as  the 
stomach.” 


art  and  cuisine 

The  cookbook  is  comprised  of  450  recipes, 
from  soup  to  nuts,  from  over  190  contributors. 
Its  cover  features  a  vibrant  grizzly  bear  water- 
color  by  artist  Marilyn  Wolff,  with  additional 
members’  artwork  throughout  the  book. 

Proceeds  from  the  cookbook  will  benefit 
Alpine  Artisans'  endeavors  in  preserving  and 
promoting  the  arts  in  Western  Montana.  For 
additional  details  visit  www.alpineartisans. 
org. 
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National 
Heritage 
Fellow 
dies  in 
car  accident 

The  staff  of  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts 
is  mourning  the 
sudden  death 
of  NEA  National 
Heritage  Fellow 
Esther  Marti¬ 
nez  of  Ohkay 
Owingeh,  NM, 
and  the  injury  of 
her  daughters  in 
a  car  accident  on 
the  evening  of 
Sept.  16. 

From 

Sept.  13-15, 
Martinez  joined 
11  other  folk 
and  traditional 
artists  who 
were  honored  in 
Washington,  DC, 
in  celebration 
of  being  named 
NEA  National 
Heritage  Fellows. 
The  award  is  the 
nation’s  highest 
honor  in  the  folk 
and  traditional 
arts.  The  family 
reportedly  was  re¬ 
turning  home  fol¬ 
lowing  their  time 
in  Washington. 

At  a  banquet 
in  the  Great  Hall 
of  the  Library 
of  Congress, 
Esther  received  a 
standing  ovation 
from  the  guests 
for  her  stories 
and  life’s  work  of 
creating  cultural 
bridges  through 
her  native  Tewa 
language  and 
traditions. 

“New  Mexico 
and  the  entire 
country  have  lost 
an  eloquent  link 
to  our  past,”  said 
NEA  Chairman 
Dana  Gioia.  “We 
can  find  solace  in 
remembering  her 
lifelong  commit¬ 
ment  to  keeping 
her  culture  alive 
and  vibrant.  Our 
prayers  are  with 
Esther  and  her 
family  -  and  all 
those  who  have 
come  to  know 
and  love  her." 
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Classical 
piano 
program 
available  to 
schools 

Young  Audi¬ 
ences  of  Western 
Montana  has  been 
awarded  a  $3,000 
Classical  Initiative 
Grant  from  Young 
Audiences  to  tour 
a  classical  piano 
program  into  Mon¬ 
tana  schools. 

‘That  Old  Song 
and  Dance,”  per¬ 
formed  by  Dr.  Paul 
Mast,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Ober- 
lin  Conservatory, 
presents  music  by 
Gershwin,  Sam¬ 
uel  Barber,  Bach, 
Chopin,  Bartok 
and  Albeniz  -  all 
pieces  based  on 
dance  forms 
ranging  from  the 
Baroque  Gigue  to 
the  hoedown,  with 
Chopin  waltzes, 
jazz  rhythms  and 
the  blues. 

The  program 
is  designed  to 
help  children 
understand  the 
role  of  the  arts  in 
society,  in  diverse 
cultures,  and  in 
historical  periods, 
and  the  objec¬ 
tives  are  aligned 
with  the  Montana 
Arts  Standards  for 
building  aesthetic 
appreciation. 

Mast,  who 
taught  music 
theory  at  Ober- 
lin,  received  a 
bachelor  of  music 
degree  in  piano 
performance  from 
Texas  Tech,  and 
his  master  and 
doctoral  degrees 
from  Eastman 
School  of  Music. 

His  program 
is  available  for 
school  presenta¬ 
tions  after  Jan. 

1 .  To  book  this 
Young  Audiences 
program,  call 
406-549-2984  or 
e-mail  alaynusa 
@montana.com. 


ducation 


River  Resource  Day 

Arts  and  environment  meet  in  Sheridan 


Where  I'm  From 


Fourth  graders  from  Sheridan  work  on  crayon-resist  watercolors 
Sally  Schendel. 


The  second  annual  River 
Resource  Day  was  held 
Sept.  2 1  on  the  Woodson 
Ranch  just  south  of  Sheridan. 

Students  in  grades  3-6  from 
Alder,  Sheridan  and  Twin 
Bridges  attended  the  all-day 
event. 

The  event  is  planned  by 
Ann  Schwend  of  the  Ruby 
Watershed  Council;  Jim  Lane, 
fourth-grade  teacher  in  Sheri¬ 
dan;  and  Sally  Schendel,  art 
teacher  for  Sheridan  Schools. 

The  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil  helped  fund  a  week-long 
residency  with  poet  Mark  Gib¬ 
bons  in  the  Sheridan  Schools. 

During  River  Resource  Day  he 
taught  poetry-writing  work¬ 
shops  that  encouraged  students 
to  write  very  specific  descriptions  of  what  their 
senses  experienced  on  the  ranch. 

Schendel  taught  a  visual  art  workshop 
where  students  made  crayon  resists  of  fallen 
leaves  and  embellished  their  designs  with 
watercolors.  Schwend  taught  a  class  on  water 
conservation  and  Lane  offered  a  workshop  on 
trails. 

Presenters  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man¬ 
agement,  Montana  Fish  Wildlife  and  Parks  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  also  taught  workshops. 

A  day  later,  on  Sept.  22,  high-school  stu¬ 
dents,  teachers,  the 
Lunch  Lady  and  poets 
from  local  communi¬ 
ties  read  their  poems  in 
the  morning  at  Sheri¬ 
dan  High  School.  In 
the  afternoon,  fifth  and 
sixth  graders  shared 
their  poems  with  the 
elementary  school. 

A  selection  of  po¬ 
ems  follows: 


I  look  onto  the  battlefield,  and  see  the  bunker 
that's  holding  the  dirty  shirts 
The  dirty  dishes  manning  the  artillery  shells 
The  old  papers  strewn  across  the  floor  ... 
land  mines 

lust  as  I  am  about  to  retreat,  I  hear  a  voice: 
"Keigan!!!  Stop  procrastinating  and  clean 
your  room!!!"  Mum  says 
And  with  that  my  troops  and  I  charge  into  the 
fray.... 

-  Keigan  Woodhart,  10th  grade 
Sheridan  High  School 


Fourth-grade  student 
works  intently  on  her 
artwork  (above).  At  left, 
Mark  Gibbons  discusses 
the  art  of  poetry  with 
fifth  graders  from  Twin 
Bridges. 


Standing  there,  rifle  in  hand,  helmet  on 
head. 

The  troops  and  I  advancing  towards  the 
forthcoming  battle. 

"Sir  the  fields  of  France  have  seen  less  hor¬ 
rors  than  this"  says  my  gunnery  sergeant 

I  just  stand  and  shake  my  head  in  disgust. 


Mundane  Mondays 


Seven  o'clock  on  a  dreary  day 
A  day  despised  by  all 
A  mundane  Monday  Morning 
lust  the  thought  makes  me  want  to 
bawl 


On  this  oh  so  "wonderful"  day 
I  rise  from  bed  prematurely 
I  crawl  into  the  shower 
Only  to  have  my  hair  turn  out  to  be 
too  curly 


My  locker  is  always  too  messy  and 
unorganized 

My  homework  is  seldom  complete 

Sometimes  I  think  my  brain  is  simply 
undersized 

I  never  receive  an  A  for  awesome  or  even 
an  N  for  neat 


This  school  game  is  simply  not  for  me  today 
In  fact,  Coach,  *  I ‘think  I  might  be  tod  sore" 
You  surely  can't  put  me  in  to  play 
And  plus  this  period  is  such  a  bore 


We  all  know  I  have  better  things  to  do 
Like  sleep  and  frolic  around  my  home 
Teachers,  if  you  only  had  a  clue 
But  that  is  the  reason  for  this  poem 


To  enunciate  crystal  clearly 
The  absolutely  dreadfully  dreary 
Mundane  Monday  blues 

-  Rhett  Rosenthal,  11th  grade 
Sheridan  High  School 


Photos  by  Herb  Winsor 


with 


I  can  barely  open  our  double  doors 
And  the  stairs  become  an  epic  summit 
Why  does  this  school  even  have  two 
floors? 

I  scarcely  make  it  halfway  up  without 
feeling  as  if  I'll  plummet 


I  am  from  the  dog 
howling  in  the 
backyard,  birds 
chirping  and  flut¬ 
tering  about. 

I  am  from  kit  foxes  Sixth-grade  students  from  Twin  Bridges  listen  to  Mark  Gibbons  read 

scavenging  to  their  a  Poem- 
greatest  delight, 
owls  hooting. 

Bats  screeching  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
cat's  claws. 

I  am  from  vanilla  ice  cream  and  popcorn 
popping, 

The  smell  of  Little  Cesar's  pizza  sizzling, 

The  sound  of  rain  hitting  the  ground  and  the 
smell  of  fresh  soil. 

-  Kollin  Anderson,  fifth  grade 
Sheridan  Elementary 


The  Battle  of  The  Roomme 
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Submissions  sought  for  Signatures  from  Big  Sky 


The  17th  edition  of  Signatures  from  Big  Sky, 
Montana  Student/Literary  Magazine,  will  be 
published  in  May  2007.  Students  K- 12  are 
encouraged  to  participate. 

Teachers  should  send  in  their  students’  best 
writing  and  artwork  (one  per  student)  to  the 
nearest  selection  committee  chair  (see  below) 
by  Feb.  1 . 

The  publishing  project  offers  an  opportunity 
for  teachers  to  work  closely  with  their  students 
on  editing,  re-constructing  or  discussing  their 
work  to  make  it  as  near-perfect  as  possible  for 
publication. 

The  primary  considerations  in  selecting  art 
and  writing  to  be  published  are:  originality, 
creativity  and  excellence  for  the  grade  level. 
“Original”  means  that  no  copies  of  other  art¬ 
works,  photos  or  literature  will  be  accepted. 

Originality  and  creativity  usually  create  an 
“aha”  response  in  the  reader/viewer  by  reflect¬ 
ing  a  different  viewpoint,  new  slant,  unusual 
metaphor  or  wording,  and  new  combinations  of 
subject  matter. 

Excellence  is  the  goal  of  all  our  classrooms, 
and  excellent  student  work  can  inspire  others  to 
strive  for  better  work  themselves. 

Students  who  are  published  and  their  teachers 
will  receive  complimentary  copies  of  Signa¬ 
tures  when  it  comes  out  in  May.  All  Montana 
public  school  libraries  and  some  private  schools 
also  receive  copies. 

The  real  benefit  is  more  subtle:  students  find 
publication  is  a  great  lift  to  their  self-image  and 
a  spur  to  further  work;  and  parents  and  commu¬ 
nities  see  in  the  magazine  a  showcase  of  what 
our  Montana  schools  are  producing  in  the  arts. 

Guidelines:  Art  submissions  should  be 


8-l/2”xll”  artwork  or 
photos  for  reproduction  in 
black  and  white.  Cop¬ 
ies  rather  than  originals 
are  acceptable.  Writing 
submissions  may  be  short 
stories  up  to  three  typed 
pages,  poems  or  essays, 
which  are  revised,  edited 
and  typed. 

All  submissions  require 
a  declaration  of  original¬ 
ity  signed  by  the  student. 

(Example:  I  declare  that 
the  work  /  have  produced 
was  not  copied  from  any 
other  source  but  is  my  own 
original  concept.) 

Print  (on  back  of  art,  top 
of  each  page  of  writing) 
the  student’s  name,  school, 
complete  school  address 
with  zip  code,  teacher’s  full  name  and  student’s 
grade  level.  Please  send  submissions  to  the 
chairperson  nearest  your  school  by  Feb.  1,  2007: 

Billings:  (Lit)  Lue  Ponich,  1145  N  32nd  St., 
Billings,  MT  59101;  (Art)  Kate  Morris,  115 
Ave.  B,  Billings,  MT  59101. 

Glasgow:  (Lit)  Linda  Allie,  5 1 1  2nd  Ave.  N., 
Glasgow,  MT  59230. 

Wolf  Point:  (Art)  Toni  Gies,  Wolf  Point  High 
School,  213  6th  Ave.,  Wolf  Point,  MT  59201 

Great  Falls:  (Lit)  Scott  Clapp,  CMR  High 
School,  228  17Ave.  W„  Great  Falls,  MT  59404; 
(Art)  Bemie  Hagerman,  3121  4th  Ave.  N„  Great 
Falls,  MT  59401. 


Helena:  (Lit)  Deb¬ 
bie  Dorrance,  150 
Horse  Shoe  Bend  Rd„ 
Helena,  MT  59602; 
(Art)  Mary  Ann 
Barbie-Rice,  Capitol 
H.S.  100  Valley  Dr., 
Helena,  MT  5960 1 . 

Bozeman:  (Lit) 
Heather  Fisher. 

Chief  Joseph  Middle 
School,  309  N.  1 1 
Ave.,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715. 

Sheridan:  (Art) 
Sally  Schendel, 
Sheridan  School,  107 
Madison  St.,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  MT  59749. 

Missoula:  (Lit)  Lo- 
rilee  Evans,  Big  Sky 
High  School,  3100 
South  Ave.  W.,  Missoula,  MT  59804. 

Corvallis:  (Art)  Peggy  Leverton,  Corval¬ 
lis  Middle  School,  P.O.  Box  700.  Corvallis, 
MT  59828. 

Whitefish:  (Lit)  Nicole  Reed,  520  Somers 
Ave.,  Whitefish,  MT  59937. 

Kalispell:  (Art)  Sara  Nelson,  Kalispell 
Junior  High,  205  Northwest  Lane,  Kalispell, 
MT  59901. 

Questions?  Call  or  e-mail  Jan  Clinard  at 
the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Higher 
Education,  406-444-0652  or  jclinard@oche. 
montana.edu;  or  Shirley  Olson  in  Laurel, 
,406-628-7063  orsoho@imt.net 


Signatures 

m  big  sky  2 
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News  from  the  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Nov.  15  is  deadline  for  national  school  board  award 


The  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
is  seeking  nominations  are  for  the  2006-2007 
National  School  Boards  Association  Award.  Ap¬ 
plications  are  due  Nov.  15. 

Description  of  the  award 

The  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  Network  (KCAAEN),  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  (NSBA)  and  the  Montana 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education  are  offering  an 
award  to  recognize  a  local  school  board  for 
outstanding  support  of  the  arts  in  education. 

This  national  award  has  been  presented  an¬ 
nually  since  1988  to  a  school  board  that  has 
demonstrated  support  for  and  commitment  to 
high-quality  arts  education  in  its  school  district, 
community,  state  or  special  jurisdiction. 

One  school  board  per  state  comprises  the 
maximum  national  pool  of  nominees.  The 
Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
Network  and  National  School  Boards  Associa¬ 
tion  Award  is  presented  at  the  annual  national 
conference  of  the  NSBA. 

The  winning  district  receives  a  plaque 
(presented  at  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  Annual  Conference)  and  a  cash 
award  of  $10,000  to  use  for  their  arts  education 
programs. 

Review  criteria 

Policy  developments  at  both  the  state  and 
federal  levels  have  helped  enhance  the  position¬ 
ing  of  the  arts  as  one  of  the  core  subject  areas. 
Nominated  school  districts  will  have  incor¬ 
porated  the  arts  into  local  educational  reform 
efforts  by  including  the  consideration  of  the 
national  standards  for  arts  education,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  local  arts  education  standards,  and/or  the 
development  of  assessments  in  the  arts. 


Nominated  school  boards  must  demonstrate 
the  following: 

•  A  significant  contribution  in  support  of  arts 
programs/curricula  in  the  district’s  schools.  This 
should  include  exemplary  programs  of  standards- 
based  sequential,  curriculum-based  arts  educa¬ 
tion  and  include  curriculum  offerings  in  each  of 
the  four  artistic  disciplines:  visual  arts,  dance, 
music,  and  theatre/drama; 

•  Evidence  of  district-wide  policies  and  long- 
range  plans  for  arts  education; 

•  Collaboration  with  community  cultural  re¬ 
sources  including  academic/artistic  programming 
with  universities,  art  museums,  symphonies, 
opera,  dance  and  theatre  companies,  professional 
artists,  etc.; 

•  Advocacy  for  arts  education  at  the  school 
district,  community,  state  or  special  jurisdiction 
levels; 

•  Financial  support  of  arts  instruction  in  the 
school  district; 

•  Evidence  of  equitable  access  to  instruc¬ 
tional  programs  in  the  arts  throughout  the  school 
district; 


•  Appropriate  administrative  and  instruc¬ 
tional  support,  including  ongoing  profes¬ 
sional  development  for  classroom  teachers, 
and  arts  specialists,  adequate  instructional 
materials  and  facilities  and  administrative 
oversight; 

•  Current  membership  in  its  NSBA 
Federation  Member  State  School  Boards 
Association  and  fulfillment  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  effective  school  board  members 
as  prescribed  by  the  NSBA  in  its  Code  of 
Ethics  for  School  Board  Members;  and 

•  Willingness  to  accept  and  participate  in 
the  publicizing  of  the  award  if  it  is  be¬ 
stowed. 

If  you  feel  that  your  district  meets  the 
criteria  for  the  National  School  Boards  As¬ 
sociation  Award,  contact  the  Montana  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Arts  Education  at  406-284-4162  for 
application  forms  and  requirements  or  visit 
www.maae.org. 

Postmark  deadline  for  application  is 
Nov.  15. 


Candidates  sought  for  Creative  Ticket  award 

The  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  (MAAE)  is  now  accepting  nominations  for  its 
statewide  Creative  Ticket  School  Award  that  honors  outstanding  school  arts  programs. 

This  award  is  the  highest  honor  given  in  Montana  to  schools  that  demonstrate  achievement 
in  using  the  arts  in  their  school’s  curriculum.  The  award  program  is  an  initiative  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network  (KCAAEN)  and  MAAE  to  ensure  that  arts 
are  an  integral  part  of  American  education. 

Through  the  nomination  of  schools  for  the  Creative  Ticket  School  Awards,  exemplary  arts 
education  programs  in  district  elementary,  middle  and  high  schools  will  be  identified.  If  you 
feel  that  your  school  is  a  potential  candidate  for  the  Creative  Ticket  School  Award  contact 
the  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  at  406-284-4162  for  application  forms  and  require¬ 
ments  or  visit  www.maae.org. 

Postmark  deadline  for  application  is  March  15,  2007. 


Sources 
for  arts 
teachers 

Online  Poetry 
Classroom  at 

www.onlinepoetry 
classroom.org 
serves  the  needs 
of  high-school 
English  and  lan¬ 
guage  arts  teach¬ 
ers  with  a  wealth 
of  resources. 

PBS  Teacher 
Source  at  www. 
pbs.org/teacher 
■  source/artsjit. 
htm  includes  a 
section  on  arts 
and  literature, 
with  plans  and 
activities  subdi¬ 
vided  by  grade. 
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Colleges 

collaborate 

with 

CraftNet 

CraftNet  is 
an  international 
network  of  com¬ 
munity  col¬ 
leges  devising 
innovative  ways 
through  partner¬ 
ships  to  develop 
artisan-based 
strengths  into 
a  sustainable 
growth  sector 
for  each  of  their 
areas. 

Projects  at 
each  college 
integrate  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of 
design,  produc¬ 
tion,  technology, 
marketing,  col¬ 
laboration  and 
business  man¬ 
agement  skills, 
and  include 
ways  to  attract 
low-income  and 
non-traditional 
learners. 

For  up-to- 
date  news  and 
information 
about  CraftNet, 
visit  the  website 
of  Regional 
Technology 
Strategies  at 
www.rtsinc.org/ 
craftnet/index. 
html  or  call 
919-933-6699. 

-  from  MATR.net 
(Montana 
Associated 
Technology 
Roundtables) 


The  wit  and  wisdom  of  Ben  Cameron  (from  page  2) 


We’re  mavens  for  different  things  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  But  mavens  and  having  them 
involved  is  part  of  a  social  epidemic.  Indeed, 
it's  part  of  the  reason  smart  corporations  have 
the  ‘Talk  to  Us”  section  on  their  website. 

Even  Proctor  and  Gamble  on  the  Ivory  Snow 
website  has  a  place  that  you  can  talk  about  the 
soap.  Because  they  want  the  soap  mavens  of 
the  world  to  be  on  their  side. 

The  second  type  of  person  is  the  connector. 
These  are  the  people  we  get  fifty  e-mails  from 
a  week.  They  remember  your  kids’  birthdays. 
They  remember  your  wedding  anniversary. 

And  in  a  typical  exercise  that  Gladwell 
does  (which  I  love  and  if  he  were  here  he’d  do 
this  with  you),  he  passes  out  a  list  of  150  last 
names  from  the  phonebook  chosen  at  ran¬ 
dom.  He  would  ask  you  to  identify  how  many 
people  you  know  with  that  last  name,  who 
would  also  know  you  if  you  saw  each  other. 
(So  if  I  saw  the  name  Lopez,  I  couldn’t  say 
“J-Lo”  unless  she  would  say  back  “Ben,  how 
are  you  doing?”  which  she’s  not  going  to  do!) 

Almost  scientifically  most  of  us  score  30  to 
35  out  of  those  150  names.  There  are  always 
people  in  every  audience  who  are  connec¬ 
tors  and  who  score  an  excess  of  a  105  names 
on  the  same  list.  Those  are  connectors,  and 
they’re  the  people  at  cocktail  parties  who  grab 
you  by  the  hand  and  say  “Come  over  here,  I 
want  you  to  meet  someone.” 

And  the  third  kind  of  person  is  the  sales¬ 
man.  They’re  the  people  who  like  to  make  the 
deal.  And  on  some  level,  I’ve  thought  about 
this  in  terms  of  a  volleyball  game.  You  gotta 
have  somebody  to  catch  the  ball,  those  are 
your  mavens.  You’ve  gotta  have  somebody  to 
set  the  ball  up,  those  are  your  connectors;  and 
you  want  a  front-line  spiker  to  spike  the  ball 
home,  the  salesman. 

Have  we  looked  at  our  boards  in  a  per¬ 
sonality  profile  to  ask  if  we  have  all  of  those 
represented  in  good  portion  on  our  board? 
Because  if  all  we  have  are  mavens  and  con¬ 
nectors,  we’re  going  to  keep  the  ball  on  our 
side  of  the  net  for  hours,  and  God  help  us  if 
our  whole  board  is  salesmen,  because  we’ve 
got  chaos  and  that’s  when  we  all  stream  out 
the  door! 

Can  we  think  about  our  boards  as  compos¬ 
ites  of  person¬ 
alities,  that  like  a 
good  volleyball 
team,  catches  the 
ball,  sets  the  ball 
up  and  spikes  it 
home  to  advance 
it  for  us  all?  The 
rewards  of  this 
are  great. 

The  one  thing 
I  would  observe 
about  every 
activist  board 
I  know,  which 
Greg  Candell, 
the  consultant 
pointed  out  to 
me,  is  the  best  fundraising  boards  spend  the 
least  time  talking  about  money  and  how  to 
raise  it,  and  the  most  time  talking  about  the 
ait. 

The  boards  that  deeply  inspire  me  in  this 
regard  include  the  Arena  Stage,  where  every 
first-year  board  member  is  required  to  be  an 
intern  on  a  production.  They  have  to  go  to  the 
design  presentation,  they  have  to  go  to  the 
first  reading,  they  have  to  go  to  a  rehearsal, 
they  go  to  the  tech  rehearsal  -  they  have  to  be 
there  a  whole  “10  out  of  12.” 

Now  for  those  of  you  not  in  the  theatre 
business,  that  means  you’re  at  the  theatre 
for  12  hours  and  all  that’s  happening  is  that 
people  are  hanging  lights  on  poles  and  saying 
“take  one  step  down,  ok,  say  your  line,  STOP, 
move  the  light  here.”  We  find  them  the  most 
hateful  thing  ever. 

Board  members  find  them  infinitely  fasci¬ 
nating.  They  have  to  come  to  a  preview  and 
they  come  to  opening  night,  so  they  watch  the 
arc  of  work  as  it  develops  and  they  understand 
IN  THEIR  BODIES  the  difference  of  what  it 
takes  from  the  first  reading  where  the  actors 
don’t  even  know  each  other,  to  what  it  means 
when  they’re  all  together  on  the  stage  and 
they’re  deeply,  deeply  engaged. 


Ben  Cameron 


Activist  board  members  do  things.  Like 
Nancy  Roach  at  Center  Stage  -  when  she’s 
recruiting  board  members,  she  holds  dinners 
but  always  does  it  in  candlelight  in  the  costume 
shop  or  in  the  scene-building  shop,  surrounded 
by  the  mannequins  or  the  power  tools,  so  she 
can  talk  to  prospective  board  members  about 
what  the  art  means.  And  the  boards  that  talk 
about  the  art  are  the  boards  that  raise  the  mas¬ 
sive  amounts  of  money  in  our  field,  not  the 
boards  who  talk  about  the  campaigns. 

The  rewards  for  this  kind  of  board  service 
are  huge,  and  activist  board  members  ultimately 
form  creative  boards.  My  good  friend  Ann 
Bogart  at  a  meeting  recently  told  us  that  Bill 
Moyers  said,  “creativity  isn’t  so  hard.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ann,  Moyers’s  definition  of  creativity  is  a 
four-step  process: 

You  show  up,  and  I  mean  you  SHOW  UP, 
senses  vibrating. 

You  pay  attention. 

You  speak  the  truth. 

And  you  have  the  courage  to  let  go  of  prede¬ 
termined  results  and  responses. 

Isn’t  that,  as  creative  organizations,  what  we 
want  -  creative  boards?  Members  who  will 
show  up,  who  will  pay  attention,  who  will  speak 
the  truth  to  us,  and  who  will  have  the  courage  to 
let  go  of  their  predetermined  responses? 

What  an  arts  activist  board  can  do 

I’m  going  to  leave  you  with  two  examples  of 
what  arts  activ¬ 
ists  boards  have 
accomplished  at 
theatres  where  I’ve 
had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting,  and  I’ve 
visited  more  than 
200  boards  my 
in  eight  years  at 
Theatre  Communi¬ 
cations  Group.  Two 
groups  in  particular 
stand  out  to  me  with 
regard  to  what  an 
activist  board  can 
do. 

The  Steppenwolf 
Theatre  is  a  theatre 
that  was  founded 
by  a  group  of  unknown  actors  in  Chicago  who 
are  now  very  famous  -  John  Malkovich,  Gary 
Sinise,  Laurie  Metcalf  and  Joan  Allen.  All  were 
there  from  the  early  days;  they  all  still  act  there, 
they  all  still  participate  deeply  in  the  life  of  that 
theatre. 

If  you  go  to  the  Steppenwolf  Gala  every  year, 
you  can  buy  a  week  at  John  Malkovich’s  cha¬ 
teau  in  France,  you  can  buy  lunch  at  The  Oak 
Room  with  Joan  Allen,  last  year  you  could  buy 
dinner  with  Gary  Sinise  at  Wolfgang  Puck’s. 
Anyone  wanna  guess  what  dinner  went  for  with 
Gary  Sinise  last  year?  $74,000! 

And  the  auctioneer,  being  the  smart  person 
he  is,  slammed  it  at  $74,000  and  said  “Sold  at 
$74,000!”  and  turned  to  the  next-to-last  guy 
to  drop  out  and  said,  “You  know,  I  bet  if  you 
just  go  from  $72,000  to  $74,000,  Gary  would 
do  a  second  dinner.”  Gary’s  in  the  back  going 
“Yeah!”  Snap!  “Two  dinners  sold  at  $74,000!” 

And  the  best  thing  I’ve  seen  at  an  auction 
recently  was  at  the  end  of  the  auction,  for  people 
who  hadn’t  bid  at  all.  The  auctioneer  said  “OK, 
we’re  going  to  do  a  paddle  countdown.  How 
many  of  you  who  haven’t  raised  your  paddle 
will  raise  it  now  for  a  $10,000  gift?  How  many 
of  you  will  raise  it  for  $5,000?  How  many  of 
you  will  raise  it  for  $1,000?” 


By  the  end  of  the  countdown,  virtually  every 
person  with  a  paddle  had  made  a  gift  and  they 
walked  away  with  over  $2  million,  clear.  So, 
if  your  auctioneers  don’t  do  that,  you’ve  got  to 
train  them. 

Up  until  last  year  one  of  the  things  they  sold 
was  a  walk-on  on  “Frasier.”  John  Mahoney 
who  plays  Martin  Crane,  Frasier’s  dad,  is  a 
member  of  the  Steppenwolf  Company.  If  you 
bought  the  walk-on,  which  came  with  first- 
class  airline  tickets  to  Beverly  Hills  and  a  suite 
at  the  Beverly  Hilton  ...  if  this  was  the  camera, 
[ mimes  a  quick  pan  of  the  room  with  his  hand ] 
THAT  was  your  walk  on.  You  did  not  gaze 
soulfully  into  Daphnie’s  eyes  over  lattes.  You 
did  not  ride  the  elevator  with  Niles  and  engage 
in  witty  banter  -  THAT  was  your  walk  on. 

And  every  year  for  four  years  in  a  row  the 
same  corporate  CEO  bought  that  walk-on 
at  $45,000  a  pop.  He  never  did  the  walk-on. 
Every  year  this  man  held  a  contest  in  his 
corporation  about  why  the  arts  were  important 
and  the  employee  that  wrote  the  best  essay  got 
the  walk-on.  That’s  a  board  activist  member 
leveraging  a  sphere  of  social  influence  that  he 
is  uniquely  poised  to  leverage. 

And  my  own  favorite,  more  mundane 
example:  when  I  used  to  live  in  Minneapolis 
I  used  to  ride  my  bicycle  every  summer  from 
Minneapolis  to  Chicago  to  raise  money  for 
AIDS.  It  was  a  500-mile  ride  and  there  were 
two  rules:  you  had  to  be  18  to  go  and  you  had 
to  raise  at  least  $2,500.  If  you  raised  $2,499, 
you  stayed  home. 

In  my  second  year  I  was  peddling  along 
in  Wisconsin  beside  an  1 8-year-old  who  was 
struggling  to  keep  up  (that’s  always  my  favorite 
part  of  the  story)  and  I  looked  down  and  there 
was  yellow  all  over  his  wheels,  just  this  blur 
of  yellow.  I  said,  “so  what  is  that?”  He  said, 
“They’re  post-it  notes.”  ‘They’re  not  play¬ 
ing  cards?”  (We  used  to  put  playing  cards  on 
our  wheels  when  we  were  little  to  make  them 
sound  like  Harleys  and  go  “brmT.”)  “No,”  he 
said,  “post-it  notes.”  And  I  said,  “well,  OK, 
talk  to  me.”  _ 

He  said,  “Well,  loot,  I’m  18  years  old.  I’ve 
never  had  a  job  in  my  life.  I’ve  never  raised  a 
dime.  What  am  I  going  to  do  to  raise  $2,500?  I 
got  this  idea  that  if  you  gave  me  $150  I  would 
make  you  a  ‘Spokesperson,’  and  each  post-it 
note  is  a  name  of  a  different  person  that  gave 
me  a  pledge.”  (This  gets  better.  I  love  this  kid.) 
He  said,  “I’m  taking  my  contributors  on  the 
ride  to  Chicago  with  me.”  (An  image  I  love.) 

He  said,  “When  I  get  to  Chicago,  I’m  taking 
the  wheels  apart  and  mailing  each  contributor 
their  own  individual  spoke.” 

That  1 8-year-old  kid  raised  over  $  17,000 
and  if  an  1 8-year-old  activist  kid  who  has  never 
raised  a  dime  for  something  he  cares  about  can 
raise  $17,000,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  a  prop¬ 
erly  motivated  and  articulate  board  of  activists 
can  accomplish  in  our  communities. 

The  Arts:  commemorating  the 
present,  shaping  and  changing 
the  future 

I’ve  been  saying  many  of  these  things  for  a 
long  time  and  I  apologize  if  you’ve  heard  me 
labor  through  them  before.  But  before  I  leave 
you,  I  want  to  just  say  two  other  things.  I  think 
many  of  us  are  deeply  worried  about  where 
we  are  in  the  country  right  now,  as  a  political 
entity,  regardless  of  which  side  of  the  aisle  we 
sit  on. 

We  have,  really,  a  political  moment  where 
we  have  red  states  and  blue  states.  We  have  a 
presidential  debate  format  where  candidates 
aren’t  allowed  to  talk  to  each  other.  We  have 
the  appearance  of  on-line  newspapers  where, 
if  you  don’t  want  to  see  a  story  about  Iraq, 
just  configure  your  profile  that  way  and  you’ll 
never  have  to  confront  it. 

And  Fast  Company  magazine  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  is  TV  technology  that  we’ll 
all  have  within  a  year  and  a  half,  that  will  allow 
us  to  block  the  incoming  signal  from  a  political 
candidate  or  political  party  we  don’t  like.  So  if 
you  don’t  like  a  particular  party,  just  program 
your  TV.  You’ll  never  see  their  candidates  or 
hear  their  message  in  the  first  place. 


Continued  on  next  page 


£  £  And  what  the  arts  do 
-  at  our  very  heart 
—  is  invite  people  to  come 
together  in  curiosity  and 
generosity,  and  to  look  at 
our  fellow  human  beings 
with  interest  and  to  explore 
the  things  that  divide  us  ... 
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Wit  and  wisdom  (from  previous  page) 


In  the  arts  community,  in  the  theatre  field, 
we’ve  seen  examples  as  mundane  as  Linda 
Ronstadt  saying,  “I’d  like  to  dedicate  this  song  to 
Michael  Moore,  ‘Come  down  from  your  fences, 
Let  somebody  love  you’.”  (Something  I  frankly 
never  understood  -  she’s  dedicating  “Desperado” 
to  Michael  Moore...)  But  when  she  dedicates  the 
songs,  drinks  are  thrown,  tables  are  overturned 
and  she’s  escorted  from  the  hotel  in  Vegas  and 
told  she’ll  never  work  in  the  city  again. 

At  the  Alliance 
Theatre  in  Atlanta,  a 
character  recently  said, 

“If  I  have  time  with 
‘Dubya,’  I’ll  tell  him  to 
play  nice  with  others 
and  share  his  toys,” 
and  people  climbed 
over  each  other  and 
wouldn’t  wait  for 
intermission  because 
they  could  not  stay  in 
the  same  room  with 
an  idea  they  did  not 
endorse  and  validate 
instantly  as  their  own. 

What  does  it  mean  for  our  country  if  we’re 
coming  to  a  time  where  we  cannot  tolerate  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  “difference”?  My  office, 
both  current  and  future,  is  in  New  York  City.  I 
was  there  on  9/1 1  (that's  a  whole  other  saga)  and 
when  people  sometimes  now  ask  me  what  the 
biggest  difference  is  in  New  York,  now  versus 
then  -  and  in  a  lot  of  ways  you  might  not  even 
notice  it  because  it  is  the  same  difference  you  feel 
here  I  would  bet,  it’s  that  it’s  impossible  in  our 
country  now  to  stand  on  a  subway  platform,  in  an 
airport  or  in  a  train  station  without  hearing  that 
loop  over  and  over  and  over  and  over  again:  “La¬ 
dies  and  Gentlemen,  please  report  any  suspicious 
behavior  or  suspicious  individuals  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  nearest  you.” 

We  are  living  in  a  country  that,  I  think  in  in¬ 
sidious  ways,  encourages  us  to  look  at  our  fellow 


human  being  with  hostility  and  suspicion,  and  to 
recoil  from  people  who  may  look  differently  then 
we  do.  And  what  the  arts  do  -  at  our  very  heart 
-  is  invite  people  to  come  together  in  curiosity 
and  generosity,  and  to  look  at  our  fellow  human 
beings  with  interest  and  to  explore  the  things  that 
divide  us  even  as  we  celebrate  the  things  that 
bring  us  together.  God  knows  that  if  we  have  ever 
needed  that  value  in  this  country,  ever,  we  need  it 
now. 

You  know,  on  one 
level  all  of  these  value- 
based  arguments  that 
I’ve  been  sharing  are 
great.  They’re  great  for 
policy  makers,  they’re 
great  for  foundations 
and  board  members 
soliciting  contributions, 
but  let’s  face  it,  it’s  not 
the  reason  any  of  us  go. 

None  of  us  stay 
home  at  night  and  say 
“Gee  honey,  if  we  go 
to  the  theatre  tonight, 
it  will  raise  five-to- 
seven  additional  dollars  for  the  local  economy, 
and  our  kids  will  score  120  points  higher  on  their 
SATs  than  if  we  stay  home."  We  go  for  the  artistic 
encounter. 

And  especially,  when  times  are  hard,  let  me 
offer  you  as  a  final  image  -  an  image  I’ve  offered 
many  before,  which  is  the  family  photos.  The 
family  photos.  There  is  a  study  from  the  Harris 
pole:  What’s  the  first  thing  people  grab  when 
there  is  a  fire  and  people  run  out  the  door?  And 
the  answer  is:  the  family  photos.  To  each  of  you  I 
would  say  that  I  truly  believe  that  the  arts  are  our 
family  photos. 

As  a  man  whose  ancestors  came  from  Ireland, 
Scotland,  England  and  Germany,  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  the  plays  of  Goethe,  the  plays  of 
Beckett  are  my  family  photos. 

As  a  man  bom  and  raised  in  High  Point,  NC 


-  furniture  capital  of  the  world  and  home 
of  Fantasia  Barino  (the  previous  American 
Idol!),  the  novels  of  William  Faulkner,  the 
short  stories  of  Carson  McCuliers,  the  plays  of 
Tennessee  Williams  are  my  family  photos. 

As  a  man  of  faith,  the  oratorios  of  Handel, 
the  cantatas  of  Bach,  the  gospel  of  Sandy  Patti 
are  my  family  photos.  And  as  a  gay  man  in 
America,  the  dances  of  Bill  T.  Jones  and  the 
plays  of  Tony  Kushner  are  my  family  photos. 

But  as  an  American,  the  novels  of  Toni 
Morrison,  the  poetry  of  Maya  Angelou,  the 
architecture  of  Maya  Lin,  the  song  of  my  Na¬ 
tive  American  brothers  and  sisters,  the  poetry 
of  my  Latino  aunts  and  uncles  -  these  are  our 
family  photos.  And  if  we  do  our  jobs  right, 
they’ll  live  and  breathe  as  testaments  to  who 
we  are,  what  we  thought,  what  we  felt.  Just 
like  it’s  the  plays  of  Socrates  and  Euripides 
that  are  the  living  photos  of  ancient  Greece, 
not  the  record  of  wars  won  and  lost. 

You  know,  when  I  came  back  to  TCG 
from  Target  (a  lot  of  people  thought  I  was  the 
stupidest  person  in  the  world!  That  Target  job 
is  a  great  job,  and  if  somebody  offers  you  that 
job  you  just  take  it!) ...  there’s  a  saying  when 
you  take  that  Target  job,  “Welcome  to  corpo¬ 
rate  philanthropy.  You’ve  just  had  your  last 
bad  meal  and  your  last  sincere  compliment.” 
Totally  true. 

But  actually  I’ve  been  honored  to  be  where 
I  am  these  last  eight  years,  because  I  believe 
when  we  give  ourselves  to  the  arts  -  what  we 
afi  do  -  is  honor  the  past.  We  commemorate 
the  present,  we  shape  and  change  the  future 
in  a  way  that  does  honor  to  all  and  violence  to 
none.  Especially  in  this  world. 

And  for  those  of  us  spiritually  inclined, 
it's  God’s  work  we  do.  I’d  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  part  in  doing  God’s  work  in  all  the 
wonderful  communities  across  Montana.  And 
I’d  like  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and 
your  patience  in  listening  to  me.  Thank  you 
and  God  speed. 


What's  the  first  thing  people 
grab  when  there  is  a  fire  and 
people  run  out  the  door? 

And  the  answer  is:  the 
family  photos.  To  each  of 
you  I  would  say  that  I  truly 
believe  that  the  arts  are  our 
family  photos. 


Nominations  sought  for  the  2008  Governor's  Awards  for  the  Arts 


The  Governor’s  Arts  Awards  program  honors  outstanding 
citizens  and  organizations  in  Montana  whose  achievements  in  the 
arts  benefit  all  Montanans.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana 
presents  the  Governor’s  Arts  Awards  program  through  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council  and  the  Montana  Ambassadors. 

Anyone  or  any  organization  in  Montana  with  commensurate  ac¬ 
complishments  can  be  nominated  for  the  Governor’s  Arts  Awards. 
Nominees  who  have  been  endorsed  for  previous  awards  (2000  to 


present)  will  remain  in  active  consideration  for  future  presenta¬ 
tions.  Nominees  who  have  been  endorsed  prior  to  2000  will  be 
placed  back  in  active  consideration  if  an  endorser  requests  it.  If 
you  would  like  to  know  if  a  particular  nominee  is  currently  being 
considered,  please  call  the  Business  Development  Specialist  at 
the  Montana  Arts  Council.  If  you  would  like  to  offer  a  nomination, 
please  follow  the  instructions  below  or  e-mail  cholt@montana.com 


Next  awards  program  is  slated  for  late  winter/early  spring  2008 
Nominations  and  all  support  materials  are  due  by  March  16,  2007 


Please  use  this  form,  or  create  your  own  form  by  reprinting  all  the  information  below. 


1.  NOMINATOR  (Only  one  nominator  is  needed  to  begin  the  pro¬ 
cess.  All  others  who  may  wish  to  reinforce  the  nomination  are  con¬ 
sidered  endorsers.  Please  see  below  for  instructions. 

NAME: _ 

E-MAIL: _ " 

ADDRESS: _ 

DAYTIME/EVENING  PHONES: _ 

2.  THE  NOMINEE  is  an  _ Individual _ Organization _ Group 

NAME: _ 

CONTACT  PERSON  (if  organization  or  group): _ 

ADDRESS; _ 


3.  CATEGORY  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 

_ Dance  _ Music  _ Opera/Musical  Theatre 

_ Theatre  _ Visual  Arts  _ Design  Arts 

_ Photography  _ Crafts  _ Service  to  the  Arts 

_ Literature  _ Folk  Arts  _ Interdisciplinary 

_ Patron  _ Media  Arts  _ Other 

_ Montana  Artist  Working  Out  of  State 

4.  NOMINATOR  AND  ENDORSEMENTS 

Please  provide  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper  the  names  and  con¬ 
tact  information  of  the  nominator  and  at  least  three  endorsers. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  consideration  a  nomination  must  be 
endorsed  by  a  minimum  of  three  people  who  can  attest  to  the 
nominee’s  accomplishments. 

On  a  single  page,  describe  the  achievements  of  the  nominee 
and  the  related  contributions  to  the  state  of  Montana.  Include 
biographical  and  professional  information  and  examples  of 
the  nominee’s  significant  activities.  Nominators  may  submit 
this  on  behalf  of  all  endorsers,  or  each  endorser  may  submit 
their  own  letter  of  support. 

In  addition  to  the  endorsements,  nominators  are  encouraged  to 
enlist  other  people  to  submit  letters  of  support,  and  to  send 
along  existing  biographies  or  resumes  and  photo  samples  of 
work  (where  applicable). 


CITY/STATE/ZIP: _ 

DAYTIME/EVENING  PHONES: 


5.  SUBMISSIONS  INFORMATION 

Nominations  and  all  related  materials  must  be  sent  to  MAC  no 
later  than  Friday.  March  1 6.  2007  in  order  to  be  considered 
for  the  various  celebrations  planned  for  January  through  April 
of  2008. 


Send  all  materials  to:  GAA  2008  Nominations,  Montana  Arts  Council,  Post  Office  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 

or  e-mail  to  Cinda  Holt  at  cholt@montana.com 


Letters 

About 

Literature 

Write  a  letter 
to  your  favorite 
author  and  you 
might  win  an 
expense-paid  trip 
to  Washington, 

DC. 

Participation 
guidelines  for 
the  2007  Letters 
About  Literature 
program  are  now 
available  at  the 
Montana  Center 
for  the  Book 
website,  www. 
montanabook. 
org. 

LAL  is  a 
national  reading 
and  writing  pro¬ 
motion  program 
sponsored  by 
the  Montana 
Committee  for 
the  Humanities  in 
conjunction  with 
The  Center  for 
the  Book  in  the 
Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  Target 
Stores. 

The  program 
asks  children  and 
youth,  grades 
4-12,  to  write  a 
personal  letter  to 
an  author  whose 
book  was  espe¬ 
cially  meaningful 
to  them.  Lesson 
plans,  teacher 
and  librarian 
tips,  and  other 
information  also 
are  available. 

Deadline  for 
submissions  is 
Dec.  8.  State  win¬ 
ners  are  notified 
in  March  2007, 
and  receive 
certificates  and 
cash  awards,  and 
compete  at  the 
national  level.  For 
details  contact 
Kim  Anderson, 
406-243-6022. 
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Anaconda 

November  7 

Anaconda  Live:  Ballet  Folklorico  “Quetzalli”  de  Veracruz 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Washoe  Theater,  406-563-2606 
December  2 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre:  “Christmas  Spectacular” 

-  2  p.m.,  Washoe  Theater,  406-549-5155 
December  7 

Ladies’  Night  Out  for  Copper  Village  Art  Center  -  Elks 
Club,  406-563-2422 
December  10 

Candlelight  Christmas  Home  Tour  -  4-8  p.m.,  various 
homes,  406-563-6217 

Big  Sky 

December  4 

Madrigal  Dinner  -  5  p.m.,  Bucks  T-4,  Big  Sky  Association 
for  the  Arts,  800-945-2742 

Big  Timber 

November  4 

Backbumer  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Homestead,  Big  Timber  Jazz 
Society,  406-932-5710 
December  21 

Kristin  Korb  -  7:30  p.m.,  The  Homestead,  Big  Timber  Jazz 
Society,  406-932-5710 

Bigfork 

November  5 

Swan  View  Coalition  Party  and  Silent  Auction  -  5-8  p.m.,  El 
Topo  Cantina,  Swan  View  Coalition,  406-755-1379 
November  10-12 

Artists  10  Show  -  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center, 
406-837-5093 
November  24-26 

‘The  Nutcracker  Ballet”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Northwest  Ballet  Company, 
406-755-0760 
December  3 

Glacier  Chorale:  “Handel’s  Messiah”  -  3  p.m.,  St.  John  Paul 
II  Catholic  Church,  406-257-3241 

Billings 

November  2-5,  9-11 

"The  Sugar  Bean  Sisters"  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 

November  2,  9,  16,  23,  30,  December  7,  14,  21,  28 
Venture  Improv  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
November  3 

Black  Tie  Blue  Jeans  Scholarship  Benefit  -  6  p.m.,  Billings 
Hotel  and  Convention  Center,  406-657-1173 
November  3-5 

Marketplace  Magic  -  MetraPark,  406-652-6272 
November  4 

Ladysmith  Black  Mambazo  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
November  5 

The  Magic  of  Jay  Owenhouse  -  5  and  8  p.m.,  MetraPark, 
406-256-2400 
November  6,  20 

Play  Readings  and  Wine  Tasting  -  7  p.m..  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 
November  8 

Emerson  Drive  -  8  p.m.,  Montana  Chad’s,  406-259-01 1 1 
November  9-11,  17-19,  24-25 
“Rocket  Man”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
November  11-12 

Antique  Show  -  MetraPark,  406-238-9796 
November  11 

Billings  Symphony:  “Celebrate  Mozart"  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
Christmas  at  Moss  Mansion  Preview  Party  -  6  p.m..  Moss 
Mansion,  406-256-5100 
November  12 

“Camelot”  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
November  14 

Jacques  Thibaud  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
November  16 

Nnenna  Freelon:  “Blueprint  of  a  Lady  -  Sketches  of  Billie 
Holiday”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
November  17 

Fall  Benefit  Concert:  “In  Praise  of  Peace”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
Kristin  Korb  Jazz  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  Billings  Depot, 
406-656-7273 


Northwest  Ballet  Company  presents 
their  annual  holiday  performance 
of  “The  Nutcracker”  in  Bigfork  over 
Thanksgiving  weekend. 


rts  Calendar 


Jazz  singer  Nnenna  Freelon  presents  her 
tribute  to  Billie  Holiday  in  Missoula,  Helena 
and  Billings. 

November  18-19 

Holiday  Food  and  Gift  Festival  -  MetraPark  Expo  Center, 
406-657-1333 
November  19 

Drum!  -  3  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  406-373-5844 
November  24 

Mark  Chesnutt  -  MetraPark,  406-256-2422 
November  25-26 

“The  Nutcracker  Ballet”  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-252-3610 
November  30-December  3 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Hart  Albin  Building,  406-252-9799 
December  1 

Artwalk  Downtown  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-252-2010 

Christmas  Stroll  -  6-9  p.m.,  Skypoint,  406-259-5454 
December  1  -2 

Archie  Bray  Holiday  Exhibition  and  Sale  -  Bill  McIntosh 
Gallery,  406-252-2010 
December  1-3,  7-10,  13-17 

“Joseph  and  the  Amazing  Technicolor  Dreamcoat”  -  Billings 
Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1141 

December  3 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  St.  Andrew’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  406-373-5844 
December  8 

Jeni  Fleming  Trio  with  String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies 

-  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
December  9-10 

Family  Festival  -  Moss  Mansion,  406-256-5100 
December  9 

Franklin’s  Family  Christmas  Concert  -  1  and  3:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
December  16 

“Jack  Benny  -  Laughter  in  Bloom”  -  3  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 

ROCK  Holiday  Concert  -  7  p.m.,  Skyview  High  School, 
406-671-2214 
December  3 1 

Billings  Symphony  New  Year’s  Eve  Celebration  -  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 

Bozeman 

November  1 

Bill  Staines  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hager  Auditorium,  Museum  of  the 
Rockies,  Bozeman  Folklore  Society,  406-586-4123 
November  2-4 

“The  Water  Engine”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Strand  Union 
Theatre,  406-994-6224 
November  3-4,  9-10,  17-18 

“Art”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
November  3 

Ladysmith  Black  Mambazo  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Theater, 
406-586-3426 

Music  for  Meals  -  6  p.m.,  Emerson  Ballroom,  406-539-3969 
November  4 

Jazz  Montana:  A  Tribute  to  Django  Reinhardt  -  7  p.m., 
Emerson  Ballroom,  406-586-1297 
November  4,  11,  18 

“Rumplestiltskin”  -  2  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
November  8 

“Imagine:  A  Conversation  with  the  Future"  -  7:30  p.m., 

MSU  Strand  Union  Ballroom,  406-586-2455 
November  10 

Greg  Brown  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture, 
406-586-1922 
November  11 

“Soar  with  the  Eagles”  Winter  Ball  -  5:30  p.m..  Gran  Tree 
Inn,  406-586-1781 

The  Elise  Event  -  4-7  p.m.,  MSU  Strand  Union  Theatre, 
406-994-3901 

Wine  Tasting  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center  Ballroom, 
Equinox  Theatre  Company.  406-587-0737 
November  14 

Lecture:  Jack  Homer  -  7  p.m..  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
406-994-3466 
November  16,  December  14 

Equinox  Comedy  Death  Match  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
November  18 

Bozeman  Symphony:  Tuxedo  Junction  with  Stardust 

-  7:30  p.m.,  MSU-SUB  Ballroom,  406-585-9774 
November  19 

Clara’s  Tea  -  1  and  3  p.m.,  Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and 
Culture,  406-582-8702 

“Joseph  and  the  Amazing  Technicolor  Dreamcoat”  -  7  p.m., 
MSU  Fieldhouse,  406-994-2287 


November  25,  December  2,  9,  16 

“Gift  of  the  Magi”  -  2  p.m.,  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
December  1 

Special  Consensus  -  7:30  p.m.,  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  406-586-4123 
December  2 

Christmas  Stroll  -  4:30-7:30  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-586-4008 
December  2-3 

Madrigal  Dinner  -  6:30  p.m.,  MSU  Strand  Union 
Ballroom,  406-994-3562 

“The  Nutcracker  Ballet"  -  Willson  Auditorium,  Montana 
Ballet  Company,  406-582-8702 
December  8-9 

Archie  Bray  Holiday  Exhibition  and  Sale  -  Emerson 
Ballroom,  406-443-3502 
December  8-9,  15-16 

“The  Santaland  Diaries”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
December  9-10 

Bozeman  Symphony  and  Symphonic  Choir:  “A  Glorious 
Holiday”  -  Willson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
December  14 

Nature’s  Best  on  Montana  PBS  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Center 
for  Arts  and  Culture,  406-994-3437 

Browning 

December  6-8 

Native  American  Christmas  Craft  Show  -  Museum  of  the 
Plains  Indian,  406-338-2230 

Butte 

November  10 

Emerson  Drive  -  Butte  Depot,  406-490-4089 
November  11 

“Camelot”  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
November  20 

New  York  Theatre  Ballet  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
Butte  Community  Concert  Association,  406-723-3602 
December  1 

Christmas  Stroll  -  6-10  p.m..  Uptown,  406-782-5856 
December  1-2 

Festival  of  Trees  -  MERDI  Building,  406-782-0353 
December  3 

Butte  Symphony:  “Eternal  Holiday  Light”  -  2  p.m., 

Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-5590 
December  9 

Ice-Sculpting  Contest  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m..  Heritage  Park, 
406-782-5856 
December  15-17,  21-23 

“The  Best  Chrismas  Pageant  Ever”  -  Orphan  Girl  Theatre, 
406-723-2300 

Chinook 

November  14 

Spencer  Bohren  -  7  p.m..  School  Auditorium, 
406-375-2472 
November  24 

Parade  of  Lights  and  Holiday  Bazaar  -  1-7  p.m..  Main 
Street,  406-357-3333 

Choteau 

December  31 

Charity  Ball  -  8  p.m.-2  a.m.,  Choteau  Pavilion, 
406-466-5763 

Conrad 

November  1-4 

“Hilarious  Hillbilly  Massacre"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Norley  Hall, 
Pondera  Players,  406-278-5483 

Corvallis 

December  10 

Montana  A  Cappella  Society  Holiday  Concert  -  3  p.m.. 
United  Methodist  Church,  406-363-5778 

Cut  Bank 

November  18 

Winter  Festival  -  all  day,  various  venues,  406-873-4744 

Deer  Lodge 

December  1 

Festival  of  Trees  -  7-10  p.m..  Pen  Convention  Center, 
406-846-3111 
December  3 

Victorian  Christmas  Open  House  -  1-4  p.m..  Grant  Kohrs 
Ranch,  406-846-2070 

Dillon 

November  3 

Antigone  2026  -  10  a.m.,  UM-Westem  Small  Auditorium 
November  13 

Evening  with  Baxter  Black  -  6  p.m.,  Keltz  Arena,  UM- 
Westem,  406-683-6737 
December  14 

UM-Western/Dillon  Community  Bands  and  Choirs 
Concert  -  7  p.m.,  UM-Westem  Small  Auditorium, 
406-683-7046 

Ennis 

November  25 

Craft  Bazaar  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Elementary  School  Gym, 
Madison  Valley  Women’s  Club,  406-682-4155 

Eureka 

November  10 

Faustwork  Mask  Theater  -  7:30  p.m.,  Eureka  Auditorium 
Theater,  Sunburst  Foundation,  406-297-0197 
November  18 

“The  Little  Mermaid”  -  3  and  7  p.m..  High  School 
Auditorium,  Sunburst  Foundation,  406-297-0197 
December  1 

Parade  of  Lights  and  Christmas  Stroll  -  6  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-889-4636 
December  2 

Christmas  Ball  -  8  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406-889-4636 
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Deadline  for  the  January/February  2007 
Arts  Calendar  is  December  1,  2006 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  27)  to: 
Lively  Times 

1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr„  Charlo,  MT  59824 
\  Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  writeus  @  lively  times,  com 


December  5 
Jack  Gladstone  -  High 
School  Auditorium, 
Sunburst  Foundation. 
406-297-0197 

Fort  Benton 

November  6 
Jack  Gladstone  -  7  p.m., 
Elementary  Auditorium. 
Chouteau  County 
Performing  Arts, 
406-622-5166 
December  2 
Bridgeport  Station 
Art  and  Crafts  Show 
-  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Ag 
Center,  406-622-2013 
December  2-3 
Chouteau  County  Country 
Christmas  -  various 
Chouteau  County 
communities, 
406-622-2013 


Gardiner 

November  7 
Library  Bazaar  -  10  a.m 
8  p.m.,  School  Multi¬ 
purpose  Room,  406-848-7835 


Grammy  Award-winning  South  African  group  Ladysmith  Black  Mambazo 
will  perform  in  Hamilton,  Bozeman  and  Billings. 


Glasgow 

November  18 

AAUW  Bazaar  and  Craft  Show  -  9:30  a.m.-3:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-228-2747 

Great  Falls 

November  2,  December  1 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-761-7156 
November  3-4 

Craftsmen’s  Christmas  -  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-453-3120 
November  4 

Amy  Martin  -  7  p.m..  First  Congregational  Church. 

Montana  Human  Rights  Network.  406-442-5506 
Great  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-453-4102 
Tribal  Symposium  -  9  a.m.-3:30  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
November  8-12 

Christmas  Collection  -  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of 
Art,  406-727-8255 
November  10 

Banff  Mountain  Film  Festival  -  7  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-454-1150 
November  10-12 

Holiday  Open  House:  “A  Cowboy  Christmas”  -  C.M. 
Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
November  11 

Emerson  Drive  -  7  p.m.,  Club  Big  House,  406-452-9960 
November  12 

Cascade  Quartet  and  Chinook  Winds:  ’‘Shared  Vision” 

-  2  p.m..  First  Congregational  Church,  406-453-4102 
November  14 

Cascade  Quartet  and  Chinook  Winds:  “Shared  Vision” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-453-4102 
November  16 

Great  Falls  Youth  Orchestra  -  1  and  7  p.m..  Civic  Center 
Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 
November  17-18 

Cozy  Christmas  Art  and  Craft  Sale  -  9  a.m.-6  p.m., 

2220  13th  St.  SW,  Ford  residence,  406-453-3098 
Madrigal  Dinner  with  the  Great  Falls  Symphonic  Choir 

-  6  p.m.,  Columbus  Center  Chapel,  406-453-4102 
November  18-19 

Holiday  Happenings  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  ExpoPark, 
406-736-5258 
November  18 

“Joseph  and  the  Amazing  Technicolor  Dreamcoat" 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-453-4102 

Kids  Sing  Broadway  -  6  p.m..  Bethel  Lutheran  Church, 
Great  Falls  Young  People’s  Choir,  406-590-1019 
December  2 

Christmas  Stroll  -  5:30-9:30  pm.,  Central  Avenue, 
406-268-6759 

Ranch  Night  at  The  Russell  -  5-9  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell 
Museum,  406-727-8787 

Time  for  Three  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Great  Falls  Community  Concert 
Association,  406-453-9854 
December  3 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra:  ‘“Tis  The  Season" 

-  3  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-453-4102 

December  9 

Great  Falls  Young  People’s  Choir  Christmas  Concert 

-  2  p.m..  First  Congregational  Church,  406-590-1019 
December  11 

The  Days  of  The  Reckoning  Tour  featuring  Pillar 

-  6  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-952-4560 
December  16-17 

“A  Montana  Dream:  The  Nutcracker”  -  Civic  Center 
Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 

Hamilton 

November  2 

Ladysmith  Black  Mambaz^7:30  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-375-6074 
November  3 

Amy  Martin  -  7  p.m..  River  Street  Dance  Theater,  Montana 
Human  Rights  Network,  406-442-5506 
November  4-5 

Holly  Jolly  Craft  Show  -  Daly  Mansion,  406-363-6004 
November  9-11 

"A  Tuna  Christmas"  -  8  p.m..  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 
November  11 

Lecture:  Ben  Steele  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 


November  18 

A  Victorian  Tea:  “Dressing  the  Victorian  Lady”  -  2  p.m., 
Daly  Mansion,  406-251-3261 
December  3 

Joan  Zen  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
December  7-10,  14-17 

‘The  Best  Christmas  Pageant  Ever”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 
December  9,  16 

Christmas  Tea  -  Daly  Mansion,  406-363-6004 
December  9 

Montana  A  Cappella  Society  -  7  p.m.,  Hamilton  Middle 
School  Auditorium,  406-363-5778 
December  15 

Jeni  Fleming  Trio  and  the  String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies 
-  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center,  406-375-6074 

Havre 

November  4 

Benefit  Wine  Gala  -  7-10  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Student 
Union  Building.  406-262-1354 
November  14 

ShaeLaure!  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium,  Hi-Line 
Concert  Association,  406-265-4455 
November  16 

Jason  DeShaw  -  7  p.m.,  MSU-N  Little  Theater, 
406-945-2302 

November  29-December  2,  December  6-9 

“A  Bad  Year  for  Tomatoes”  -  8  p.m.,  MAT  Little  Theatre, 
Montana  Actors’  Theatre,  406-945-2904 
December  21-23 

“A  Christmas  Carol”  -  7  p.m.,  MAT  Little  Theatre,  Montana 
Actors'  Theatre,  406-945-2904 

Helena 

November  2-4 

“Bat  Boy:  The  Musical”  -  8  p.m.,  Grandstreet  Theatre, 
406-447-1574 
November  2-3 

Carroll  Literary  Festival  -  Carroll  College  Campus, 
406-933-8258 
November  2 

“In  Remembrance:  Music  for  all  Souls”  -  7:30  p.m.,  St. 
Peter’s  Cathedral,  406-933-5246 
November  2-4 

“The  History  of  the  Devil”  -  8  p.m.,  IT  Performing  Space, 
406-461-4329 
November  4 

Chico  Hamilton  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 

Festival  of  Wines  -  7-10  p.m..  Red  Lion,  406-442-4490 
November  6 

Russian  Seasons  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  Live!  at  the 
Civic,  406-227-6588 
November  9 

“Camelot”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  Live!  At  the 
Civic,  406-443-0287 
November  9,  16,  30 

Thursdays  at  the  Society  -  6:30  p.m.,  Montana  Historical 
Society,  406-444-1799 
November  10 

Fall  Art  Walk  -  6-10  p.m..  Walking  Mall,  406-447-1535 
November  11 

“Jazz  at  the  Ballet”  -  7  p.m.,  Helena  Middle  School,  Allegro 
School  of  Dance,  406-443-1231 

Musikanten  Montana  Wine  Tasting  and  Auction  -  5:30- 
7:30  p.m..  Sommeliers,  406-443-7572 

The  Clintons  and  Wang  Dang  Doodle  -  7  p.m..  Miller’s 
Crossing,  406-442-3290 
November  14 

Nnenna  Freelon  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 

November  17-18,  24-26,  30-December  2 

“Rose’s  Dilemma”  -  IT  Theatre,  406-461-4329 
November  19 

The  Wailin’  Jennys  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
November  22 

The  Three  Irish  Tenors:  Christmas  from  Dublin  -  8  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  406-443-0287 
November  29-December  3 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Civic  Center.  406-457-4760 
November  30 

Montana  Logging  and  Ballet  Company  -  6:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-449-8064 
December  1-2,  8-9 

“A  Christmas  Carol”  -  7  p.m..  Performing  Arts  Center, 
Carroll  College,  406-447-4309 
December  1-3,  8-10,  15-17 

“The  Wizard  of  Oz"  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-447-1574 


December  3 

Helena  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “Handel’s  Messiah” 

-  7:30  p.m..  Cathedral  of  St.  Helena,  406-442-1860 
December  8 

Franklin  the  Turtle’s  Christmas  Show  -  7  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-443-0287 
December  9,  11 

Helena  Chamber  Singers:  “Christmas  Reflections” 

-  7  p.m.,  St.  Paul’s  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-443-7684 

December  9-10,  16-17 

"The  Nutcracker  Ballet"  -  Helena  Middle  School,  Queen 
City  Ballet,  406-444-5004 
December  10 

Helena  Symphony  Orchestra:  Family  Holiday 
Concert  with  Kid  Konductors  -  3  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-442-1860 

Musikanten  Montana  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral, 
406-442-5175 
December  15-17,  21-23 

“Santaland  Diaries”  -  IT  Theatre,  406-461-4329 
December  16-17 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  Civic  Center,  Premiere  Dance 
Company,  406-442-65 1 9 
December  24 

Musikanten  Montana  -  9:45  p.m.,  St.  Peter's  Cathedral, 
406-442-5175 

Hobson 

November  5 

Headwaters  Dance  Company  -  4  p.m..  School 
Multipurpose  Room,  Judith  Arts  Society,  406-423-5531 

Kaiispell 

November  4,  11,  18,  25 

Saturday  Night  Comes  Alive  -  8  p.m.,  Museum  at  Central 
School,  406-756-8381 
November  4-5 

World’s  Greatest  Antique  Show  and  Sale  -  Flathead 
County  Fairgrounds,  406-261-4560 
November  10 

USO-Style  Dinner  and  Dance  -  5  p.m..  Outlaw  Inn, 
406-752-3431 
November  11-12 

Glacier  Classic  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  -  Majestic  Valley 
Arena,  406-755-5366 
November  14-15 

Banff  Mountain  Film  Festival:  The  Best  of  Banff  -  7  p.m., 
Flathead  High  School  Auditorium,  Flathead  Nordic  Ski 
Patrol,  406-261-6961 
November  17-18 

"Hedwig  and  the  Angry  Inch”  -  7  p.m.,  Flathead  Valley 
Community  College  Learning  Resource  Center, 
406-756-3906 
November  19 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “Beethoven's  Earth  Sky” 

-  3  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-257-3241 

November  24-26 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Christmas  Show  - 
Red  Lion  Hotel  at  Kaiispell  Center  Mall,  406-881-4288 
World’s  Greatest  Craft  Show  -  Flathead  County 
Fairgrounds,  406-26 1  -4560 

December  1 

Kaiispell  Art  Walk  and  Christmas  Stroll  -  5-9  p.m., 
downtown,  406-755-5268 
December  2 

Glacier  Chorale:  “Handel’s  Messiah”  -  7:30  p.m..  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  406-257-3241 
December  8-10,  15-16 

“The  Curious  Savage”  -  Flathead  Valley  Community 
College  Learning  Resource  Center,  406-756-3906 
December  9-10 

Glacier  Symphony:  “A  Rockin’  Christmas"  -  Flathead 
High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 
December  31 

First  Night  Flathead  -  6  p.m.,  downtown,  406-881-4088 

Lakeside 

December  2 

West  Shore  Holidayfest  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Elementary 
School,  406-844-3880 

Lavina 

November  18 

Holiday  Bazaar  and  Quilt  Show  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  School 
Gym,  406-636-2761 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Missoula  singer/songwriter  Amy  Martin 
shares  socially  conscious  songs  and  a 
new  CD  at  concerts  in  Hamilton  and  Great 
Falls. 
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Cheap 
Cologne 
reunites  for 
DeWeese 
reception 

Cheap  Cologne, 
a  band  that  was 
popular  around 
the  region  during 
the  1 980s,  gets 
together  again 
for  a  dance  party, 
7-9  p.m.  Oct.  28  at 
the  Holter  Museum 
in  Helena. 

The  reunion 
concert  is  part  of 
a  reception  for 
“Robert  DeWeese, 
A  Look  Ahead,” 
the  first  major  ret¬ 
rospective  of  the 
Bozeman  artist’s 
work.  DeWeese, 
considered  one 
of  the  state’s  pre¬ 
eminent  modern¬ 
ists,  painted  three 
backdrops  for  the 
band. 

Cheap  Cologne 
played  blues,  pop 
and  jazz  for  five 
years,  with  gigs 
that  took  them 
to  ski  resorts  in 
Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  They 
also  made  regular 
appearances  at 
the  Top  Hat  in 
Missoula  and  the 
Billings  Sheraton. 

Band  members 
included  MJ  Wil¬ 
liams  on  vocals 
and  trombone; 
Alexandra  Swaney 
on  vocals  and 
keyboards;  Wilbur 
Rehmann  on  saxo¬ 
phones;  Ken  Nel¬ 
son  on  bass  and 
electric  organ;  and 
Bill  Long  and  later 
Brad  Edwards  on 
drums.  The  quintet 
remains  close 
friends  and  each  is 
an  active  player  in 
Montana’s  vibrant 
music  scene. 

Swaney  remem¬ 
bers  DeWeese  as 
“an  extraordinary 
artist ...  a  Montana 
modernist  master 
for  sure,  and  an 
incredibly  sweet 
human  being.” 


rts  Calendar \  Novemember/December 


Faustwork  Mask  Theater  employs  masks  to  tell  stories,  tweak 
emotions  and  tickle  the  funny  bone.  Catch  them  in  Poison 
Nov.  8  and  Eureka  Nov.  10. 


November  12 

Nnenna  Freelon  -  7:30  p.m.. 

University  Theatre, 

406-243-4981 
Second  Wind  Reading: 

Elisabeth  Benjamin,  Andy 
Smetanka  and  Mark  Sundeen 

-  7  p.m.,  Shakespeare  &  Co., 

406-207-5573 

November  16 

The  Decemberists  -  9  p.m., 

Wilma  Theatre,  UM 
Productions,  406-243-4981 
November  18 

Anna  Coogan  and  North  1 9 

-  8  p.m..  Break  Espresso, 

Missoula  Folklore  Society, 

406-544-8788 

November  19 

Second  Wind  Reading:  Jeremy 
Pataky  and  Phil  Condon 

-  7  p.m.,  Shakespeare  &  Co., 

406-207-5573 

November  24-26 
Renaissance  Fair  -  Holiday  Inn 
Parkside,  406-538-2212 
November  25-26 
Christmas  Spectacular  -  Wilma 
Theatre,  Rocky  Mountain 
Ballet,  406-549-5155 
November  30-December  3, 

December  6-9 

“The  1940’s  Radio  Hour”  -  MCT 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 

406-728-PLAY 
December  1-3 
Holiday  Art  Fair  -  10  a.m.- 
6  p.m..  University  Center, 

406-243-5714 
December  1 

Wildlife  Costume  Ball  -  6:30- 
10:30  p.m.,  Hilton  Garden 
Inn,  406-728-9380 
December  5-9 
“Richard  III”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre,  PARTV 
Center,  406-243-4581 
December  7-9 

Starving  Sculpture  and  Ceramics  Students  Christmas  Show 
and  Sale  -  UM  Art  Annex,  406-243-6476 
December  9 

A  Victorian  Christmas  Tea  -  2  p.m..  Heritage  Hall  at  Fort 
Missoula,  406-251-3261 
December  9-10 

Missoula  Symphony  -  University  Theatre,  406-721-3194 
December  9 

Wild  Gift  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Montana  Natural  History 
Center,  406-327-0405 
December  15 

Nature’s  Best  on  Montana  PBS  -  7  p.m..  Museum  of  Art  and 
Culture,  UM  PAR-TV  Building,  406-994-3437 
December  15-17 

‘The  Nutcracker"  -  Montana  Theater,  UM  PAR-TV 
Building,  Garden  City  Ballet,  406-543-0939 
December  16 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  Holiday  Greetings  with 
the  Jeni  Fleming  Acoustic  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  University 
Theatre,  406-728-8203 
December  31 

First  Night  -  1  p.m. -midnight,  downtown,  UM  and 
Southgate  Mall,  406-549-4755 
New  Year’s  Dance  -  8  p.m..  Elks  Club,  406-549-0542 


Ronan 

December  6 

Jack  Gladstone’s  Mountain  West  Christmas  -  7:30  p.m., 
Ronan  Event  Center.  Big  Productions,  1-800-823-4386 

Seeley  Lake 

November  19 

University  of  Montana  Flute  Choir  and  Violinist  Leif 
Petersen  -  3  p.m.,  Seeley  Swan  High  School,  406-251-6966 

A  I 

Shelby 

November  25 

Christmas  Country  Craft  Show  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  High 
School  Gym,  406-434-2448 

Sidney 

November  24 

Christmas  Stroll  and  Parade  of  Lights  -  4  p.m..  Central 
Ave.,  406-433-1916 
December  10 

Ethnic  Christmas  Celebration  -  1:30-4  p.m.,  MonDak 
Heritage  Center,  406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

November  3,  December  1 
First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m..  downtown,  406-777-3773 
December  1-2,  8-10,  15-17 
“Charlotte’s  Web"  -  Chantilly  Theatre,  406-777-2722 


Swan  Lake 

November  11 

Rob  Quist  and  the  New  Big  Sky  Singers  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Laughing  Horse  Lodge,  406-886-2080 


Thompson  Falls 

December  2 

Sanders  County  Christmas  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  High 
School,  406-827-4538 


Virgelle 

December  2-3 

A  Real  Country  Christmas  at  a  Real  Country  Store  -  9  a.m.- 
5  p.m.,  Virgelle  Mercantile,  406-378-3110 


Virginia  City 

November  24-26,  December  1-3,  8-10,  15-17,  22-24 
Christmas  Socials  and  Market  -  downtown,  406-843-5359 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

November  8 

Spencer  Bohren  -  7  p.m..  Meagher  County  Arts  Council, 
406-547-2150 


Whitefish 

November  2 

Paul  Taylor  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
November  4 

Chris  Proctor  -  7:30  p.m..  Bohemian  Grange  Hall, 
406-837-5795 
November  5-6 

Black  Curtain  Theatre:  “A  Number”  -  7:30  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center.  406-862-5371 
November  10-12  « 

Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  and  Western  Art  Show 
-  Grouse  Mountain  Lodge,  406-862-3000 
November  15 

The  Wailin’  Jennys  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
December  1 

“Christmas  is  in  the  Air”  Variety  Show  -  7  p.m.,  Christ 
Lutheran  Church,  406-862-2615 
December  8-10,  15-17 

“The  Music  Man  -  Junior"  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 


Greg  Brown,  a  powerful,  compelling  and  often  humorous  performer, 
moves  his  audiences  with  the  warmth  of  his  dark,  rich  voice  and  the 
unpretentious  clarity  of  his  musical  vision.  He  will  play  in  Missoula  and 
Bozeman  in  November. 


Red  Lodge 

November  4 
Taste  of  Red 
Lodge  - 

6  p.m.-midnight. 
Rock  Creek 
Resort, 

406-446-1718 
December  1-2 
Christmas  Stroll  - 
6-9  p.m., 
downtown, 
406-446-1718 
December  2 
Special 
Consensus 
-  9  p.m.. 

Bull  and 
Bear  Saloon, 
406-446-3753 


Lewistown 

November  15 

ShaeLaurel  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fergus  High  School  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Central  Montana  Performing  Arts  Series, 
406-538-6277 
December  31 

Charlie  Russell  Chew  Choo  New  Year’s  Eve  Party  Train 
-  departing  from  Kingston  Junction,  800-860-9646 


Libby 

November  3-4 

Holiday  Bazaar  -  Heritage  Museum,  406-293-7521 
November  4 

Kootenai  River  Rhythm  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 
November  18 

Glacier  Orchestra  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 
December  8-9 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 
December  16 

"The  Messiah”  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 
December  17 

Treasure  Tones  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center.  406-293-9643 


Livingston 

November  10-11,  17-19,  24-26,  December  1-2 
“One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest”  -  Blue  Slipper 
Theatre,  406-222-7720 
November  10 

“Raise  the  Roof'  Beer  and  Wine  Tasting  Festival 
-  6-8  p.m.,  Livingston  Depot  Center.  406-222-2300 
November  24 

Holiday  Stroll  -  5-8:30  p.m.,  downtown,  406-222-6510 
December  1-3,  8-10,  15-17,  22-23 
“She  Loves  Me”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse,  406-222-1420 
December  2 

Old-Fashioned  Christmas  Fair  -  8  a.m.-4  p.m.. 
Fairgrounds,  406-222-4185 


Malta 

November  11 

Specialty  Fair  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  City  Hall,  406-654-1178 


Miles  City 

November  2 

Woods  Tea  Company  -  7:30  p.m.,  High  School,  Miles  City 
Concert  Association.,  406-234-1368 
November  24-25 

AAUW  Christmas  Market  -  Miles  City  Community 
College  Centre.  406-232-6322 


Missoula 

November  1-5 

“Cats”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-728-PLAY 
November  2 

Festival  of  the  Dead  -  6  p.m.,  downtown,  406-721-8564 
New  Lakes  Reading  Series:  Claire  Hibbs  and  Amy  Ratto 
-  7:30  p.m..  Gold  Dust  Gallery,  406-549-7318 
November  3,  December  1 
First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-543-4238 
November  3 

Marina  Lamazov,  Piano  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  406-243-6880 

Reading:  Charles  D'Ambrosio  -  8  p.m.,  Dell  Brown  Room, 
UM  Turner  Hall,  406-243-2029 
Chris  Proctor  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theater,  Missoula  Folklore 
Society,  406-544-8788 
November  4 

Town  and  Gown  Contra  Dance  -  7:30-1 1  p.m..  University 
Center  Ballroom,  406-243-5153 
November  9 

Emerson  Drive  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 
Greg  Brown  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-243-2853 
November  10 

“Imagine:  A  Conversation  with  the  Future”  -  7:30  p.m.. 
University  Center  Ballroom,  406-586-2455 
Sean  Tyrrell  -  8  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theater,  Missoula 
Folklore  Society,  406-544-8788 
November  11 

Holiday  Craft  Bazaar  -  8  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Christian  Life 
Center,  406-239-8540 

New  Lakes  Reading  Series:  Janet  Holmes  and  Jill 
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Philipsburg 

November  9 

Holiday  Craft  Show  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Granite  County 
Museum  and  Culture  Center,  406-859-0366 
December  8 

Yule  Night  on  Broadway  -  4-8  p.m.,  downtown. 
406-859-4444 
December  31 

Community  New  Year’s  Gala  and  Fireworks  -  6  p.m..  Silver 
Mill  Saloon,  406-859-7000 


Poison 

November  8 

Panctusnrir  Mod-  ThMtpr  _  7-7H  r»  »n>}  High  School  Auditor¬ 
ium,  800-823-4386 
November  10-11 
Winter  Bazaar 
of  Original  Art 
-  Sandpiper 
Gallery, 
406-883-5956 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum:  “Celebrating 
Explorers,”  month  of  November;  Fred 
Ivar  Utsi  Klemetsen,  “Lives  and  Culture 
of  the  Sami  People,”  month  of  December; 
406-563-2422 

Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art  Gallery:  Jack  Koonce,  month 
of  November;  Big  Timber  Artists  Show, 
month  of  December;  406-932-6834 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  Holiday 
Show  and  Sale,  through  December,  reception 
3-7  p.m.  Nov.  18;  406-837-6927 

Billings 

Flatiron  Gallery:  “Indigenous  People  of  the 
Americas,”  Nov.  2-18,  reception  6-9  p.m. 
Nov.  3;  “Gifts  of  the  Spirit,”  Nov.  30- 
Dec.  23;  406-256-7791 
Northcutt  Steele  Gallery:  Rex  Silvemail, 
“Beyond  Time  and  Culture,”  through 
Nov.  10;  406-657-2324 
Sandstone  Gallery:  Alison  Lenning,  Louise 
Payovich  and  Edee  Weigel,  month  of 
November,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Nov.  24;  . 
Mary  Hopper  and  Patty  Schutz,  month 
of  December,  reception  5-9  p.m.  Dec.  1 ; 
406-256-5837 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “Montana 

Portraits:  Photographs  by  Melissa  Stewart,” 
“Coming  Home:  The  Northern  Cheyenne 
Odyssey”  and  “Parading  Through  History: 
The  Apsaalooke  Nation,”  through  Dec.  30; 
406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  Small  Works 
Auction  Exhibit, 

Nov.  21 -Dec.  1,  silent 
auction.  5-9  p.m. 

Dec.  1;  “Second  Nature: 

The  Art  of  Michael 
Haykin,”  through 
Jan.  7;  “For  Love  of  a 
Tree,  She  Went  Out  on  a 
Limb  . . .  Women  in  Art 
of  the  Northern  Plains,” 
through  Jan.  15;  “Wit 
and  Wisdom,  A  Decade 
of  Painting  by  Jerry 
Cornelia,”  through  Feb. 

1 1 ;  “A  Western  Icon:  The 
Stories  and  Illustrations 
of  Will  James,”  ongoing; 

406-256-6804 

Yellowstone  County  Museum:  “Baker  Battle,” 
through  January;  406-256-6811 

Bozeman 

Emerson  Center  Jessie  Wilber  Gallery:  Julia 
Carpenter  and  Edd  Enders,  “Figure/Place/ 
Space,”  and  Works  by  Emerson  Staff  and 
Teachers,  through  Dec.  30;  “No  Place  Like 
Roam:  Community  Travels  and  Mementos,” 
Nov.  16-Jan.  20,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Nov.  16; 
406-587-9797 

MSU  Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  MFA  Thesis 
Exhibition:  Julia  Carpenter,  Dec.  4-15; 
406-994-2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  William  Wyckoff, 

“On  the  Road  Again,”  Nov.  3-Jan.  21 : 

“Space  Toys”  and  “Skulls,”  through  Jan.  28; 
406-994-3466 

Browning  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian: 

Buffalo  Runner  Society  Youth  Art  Show, 

Nov.  5-Dec.  11,  receptionl-5  p.m.  Nov.  5; 
406-338-2230 

Butte 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  Great  Art  Blizzard, 
through  Dec.  31,  reception  noon-4  p.m. 

Nov.  12;  406-723-9195 
Venus  Gallery:  Peter  Kola,  through  Nov.  1 1 ; 
406-491-4476 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Art  Center:  Divas  and 

Goddesses  Doll  Show,  month  of  November, 
reception  7  p.m.  Nov.  3;  Christmas  Village, 
Dec.  5-24;  406-759-5280 


Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  “Native 
Perspectives  on  the  Trail:  A  Contemporary 
American  Indian  Art  Portfolio,”  through 
November;  “Key  Ingredients:  America  by 
Food,”  Dec.  10-Jan.  20;  406-748-4822 

Dillon 

UM- Western  Art 
Gallery:  “Russell 
Chatham,  Selected 
Lithographs,” 
through  Dec.  15; 

406-683-7232 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell 

Museum:  “Frederic 
Remington  Makes 
Tracks,”  through 
April  7;  “Broncs, 

Buckaroos  and  Babes: 

Early  Images  and 
Collectibles”  and 
“See  America  First: 

Artists  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,” 
ongoing;  406-727-8787 

Children’s  Museum  of  Montana:  “Getting  the 
Word  Out,”  ongoing;  406-452-6661 

Gallery  16:  Lib  Erickson-Martinich  and  Ron 
Sowers,  through  Nov.  13;  Member  Show, 

Nov.  15-Dec.  31;  406-453-6103 

Great  Falls  Public  Libary:  Great  Falls  Spinners 
and  Weavers  Guild,  month  of  November; 

Art  Teachers  Exhibit,  month  of  December; 
406-453-0349 

High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  College  of 
Technology  Students,  month  of  November, 


UGF  Library  Exhibit  Space:  Bev  Beck 
Glueckert:  Recent  Works,  through 
November;  406-79 1-5375 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Dale  Jorgenson, 
through  Nov.  22; 
Judith  de 
Young,  Nov.  24- 
Jan.  20,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Nov.  24; 
406-363-6684 
Ravalli  County 
Museum:  Ben 
Steele:  World  War 
II  POW  Paintings, 
through  November; 
406-363-3338 


“The  Laying  on  of  Hands"  by  Jess  Messer- 
King  is  on  display  as  part  of  the  Urban  Art 
Project  at  the  city  parking  garage  in  down¬ 
town  Great  Falls. 


Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery: 

“Jailhouse  Gallery 
Invites,”  Nov.  4- 
Dec.  16,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Nov.  8; 
406-665-3239 


Peter  Kola's  work  is  on  exhibit  at  the  Venus  Gallery  in  Butte. 


reception  5-9  p.m.  Nov.  3;  Lee  Silliman, 
“Treasure  State  Remnants:  Montana’s  Ghost 
Town  Heritage,”  through  Nov.  26;  Fran 
Carlson,  “Wabbit,”  through  Dec.  1-31, 
reception  5-9  p.m.  Dec.  1;  “Hands  of 
Harvest,”  December  through  February;  and 
“Reminiscing:  Winter  Days  Past,”  ongoing; 
406-452-4109 

Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center: 

“Mammoth  or  Mastodon?”  through  June  10; 
M.A.  McMillan,  “In  This  Neighborhood,” 
November  and  December;  406-727-8733 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 

“The  Art  of  Healing,”  Nov.  20- Jan.  1, 
reception  5:30  p.m.  Nov.  30;  Craig  Edwards. 
“Equivalence,”  Nov.  1-Jan.  1,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  Dec.  7; 

“George  McCauley:  Neo- 
Byzantine  Redneck,”  through 
Dec.  1 ;  “Night  Wings:  Moths 
in  Sight  and  Sound,”  through 
Nov.  15;  Jean  Price,  ‘Two- 
Thousand  and  Counting,” 
ongoing;  Monte  Dolack, 

“Visions  of  Myth,  Magic  and 
Mystery,”  Dec.  7-April  1; 

“Robert  Royhl:  The  Montana 
Years”  and  “Richard  Swanson: 

Expanding  Thoughts,” 

December  to  April; 

406-727-8255 

Parking  Garage  at  315  First 
Ave.  South:  Urban  Art 
Project,  through  Jan.  6; 

406-452-9315 


Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Holiday  Exhibition 
and  Sale,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Nov.  16, 
through  Dec.  23;  406-443-3502 
Carroll  College  Gallery,  St.  Charles  Hall: 
Sandra  Dal  Poggetto,  “Wild  Time  II,” 
through  Nov,  30;  406-447-4302 
Montana’s  Museum  at  the  Montana 
Historical  Society:  “Neither  Empty  Nor 
Unknown:  Montana  at  the  Time  of  Lewis 
and  Clark,”  ongoing;  “Evelyn  Cameron: 
Photographing  Montana,  1894-1928,” 
ongoing;  406-444-1799 
Sixth  Avenue  Gallery:  Jess  Kane,  through 
Nov.  15;  406-495-9675 
Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Fall  Paint- 
Out,  month  of  November;  All-Member 
Show,  month  of  December;  406-457-8240 

Huntley 

Huntley  Project  Museum:  “Key  Ingredients: 
America  by  Food,”  through  Dec.  2; 
406-348-2533 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “Members 

Only!”  through  Dec.  19;  “Poetry  and  Prints: 
New  Editions  from  Tucker  Press,”  through 
Dec.  15;  “Crown  of  the  Continent:  Glacier 
National  Park  Permanent  Exhibition,” 
ongoing;  406-755-5268 
Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center  Gallery: 
“World  Family,”  through  January; 
406-257-4217 

Museum  at  Central  School:  Western 

Native  American  Culture,  through  spring; 
406-756-8381 

Paint,  Metal  and  Mud:  Anniversary 
Celebration,  5-8  p.m.  Nov.  3;  “Montana 
Memories,”  Nov.  1-Dec.  31;  406-755-8886 
Sassafras  Artists  and  Craftsmen  Co-op: 
Tammy  Thompson  and  Cora  Bloom, 
through  November;  406-752-2433 

Continued  on  next  page 


Jen  Li's  “The  Ringmaster's  Daughter”  is  on  exhibit  at  the 
Hockaday  Museum  in  Kalispell  through  Dec.  19. 
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Parking 
garage 
houses  new 
round  of  art 

Another  round 
of  site-specific  in¬ 
stallations  opened 
Oct.  6  as  part 
of  the  on-going 
Urban  Art  Project 
in  Great  Falls. 

The  display 
windows  sur¬ 
rounding  the  city 
parking  garage 
at  31 5  First  Ave. 
South,  feature 
work  by  the 
following  Great 
Falls  artists:  Jim 
Armstrong,  Su¬ 
zanne  Donnelly, 
Ruth  Franklin, 
Marcia  Hocevar, 
Rachel  Kaiser, 
Jacob  Marcinek, 
Jess  Messer- 
King,  Jerry  Sidor 
and  Valerie  Ann 
Smith.  They  are 
joined  by  Jim 
Poor,  a  Helena- 
based  artist  and 
Governor’s  Arts 
Award  recipient, 
and  John  Arm¬ 
strong  of  Phoenix, 
AZ,  whose  work 
was  recently 
shown  at  Paris 
Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art. 

The  installa¬ 
tions  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  styles, 
from  thought- 
provoking  to 
fun.  The  works 
remain  in  place 
through  Jan.  6 
and  because  they 
are  lit  and  face 
the  street,  may  be 
viewed  anytime. 
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Schindler 
exhibit 
draws  crowd 

The  opening 
of  the  Schindler 
Exhibition  at 
the  MonDak 
Heritage  Center 
in  Sidney  drew 
nearly  200  visitors 
from  throughout 
the  region,  and 
during  the  first 
three  days  of  the 
exhibit,  over  300 
people  attended 
from  as  far  afield 
as  Great  Falls, 
Miles  City  and 
Plentywood, 
neighboring  Wil- 
liston,  ND,  and 
even  Oregon  and 
California. 

Sidney  was 
among  five 
communities  in 
North  America  to 
host  this  touring 
exhibit  from  the 
United  States 
Holocaust  Memo¬ 
rial  Museum.  The 
collection  of  pho¬ 
tographs,  which 
was  on  display 
Aug.  25-Sept.  25, 
tells  the  story  of 
German  indus¬ 
trialist  and  Nazi 
Party  member 
Oskar  Schindler. 
His  efforts  to  res¬ 
cue  Polish  Jews 
from  Nazi  concen¬ 
tration  camps  was 
made  famous 
by  Thomas 
Keneally’s  book, 
Schindler's  List, 
and  Stephen 
Spielberg’s  movie 
of  the  same 
name. 

Visitors’  com¬ 
ments  included: 
“This  personal¬ 
ized  the  Holo¬ 
caust  for  me”; 
“Viewing  this 
exhibit  removes 
any  excuse  for  ig¬ 
norance";  and  “No 
one  should  miss 
this  exhibit  while 
it’s  so  close.” 


xhibitions ,  November/December 


Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Bonnie  Zahn  Griffith 
through  Nov.  25;  Holiday  Market  Room, 
Nov.  28-Dec.  30,  reception  11:30  a.m.- 
7  p.m.  Nov.  28;  406-538-8278 


Livingston 
Danforth  Gallery: 

Brad  Bunkers, 
through  Nov.  8; 
Edd  Enders,  Nov. 
10-22,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  Nov.  10; 
Christmas  Show 
Nov.  24-Dec.  23; 
406-222-6510 
Moose  Horn 
Gallery:  Gary 
Duval,  Chris 
Linn,  Michelle 
Grant  and  Jeff 
Shafer,  reception 
3-7  p.m.  Dec.  9- 
10;  406-333-4468 
Tierra  Montana: 
“Be  Dazzled  by 
Nine,”  Nov.  1- 
Dec.  15; 
406-222-3000 


The  exhibit,  “Frances  Senska:  A  Life 
in  Art,”  is  on  display  at  Custer  County 
Art  and  Heritage  Center  in  Miles  City 
Nov.  19-Dec.  31. 


Miles  City 

B.A.G.  Gallery:  Miles  City  Artists  Show, 
through  Dec.  1 ;  406-234-9295 
Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 
‘The  Festival  of  Quilted  Wonders,”  through 
Nov.  12;  “Frances  Senska:  A  Life  in 
Art,”  Nov.  19-Dec.  31,  reception  1-4  p.m. 
Nov.  19;  406-234-0635 


Missoula 

Clay  Studio  of  Missoula:  Del  Harrow,  “Western 
Forests,”  Nov.  3-26,  reception  6-9  p.m. 

Nov.  3;  Holiday  Show,  Dec.  1-21,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  Dec.  1;  406-543-0509 

Gallery  Saintonge:  Geoff 
Sutton,  “A  Diary:  33  and 
1/3  Years,”  Nov.  3-28; 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Nov.  3; 
406-543-0171 

Gold  Dust  Gallery:  Ty  Best, 
month  of  November; 
Lonney  White,  month  of 
December;  406-360-7452 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort 
Missoula:  “Winter  Magic,” 
Nov.  19-Dec.  30,  reception 
1-4  p.m.  Nov.  19;  ‘To 
Touch  the  Sky:  An  Historic 
Photo  Essay  on  Women  in 
Dude  Ranching,”  through 
Feb.  2 1 ;  “Just  Add  Water: 
An  Exploration  of  the 
Milltown  Dam  and  Its 
Communities,”  through 
Nov.  15;  “The  Road  to 
Today:  250  Years  of 
Missoula  County  History, 

1 700- 1 950,”  ongoing; 
406-728-3476 
Missoula  Art  Museum: 
MAM  Unwrapped, 
November  and  December;  406-728-0447 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture, 
PARTV  Building,  UM:  “Children  of  the 
Permanent  Collection,”  through  Dec.  23, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Nov.  2;  “Children’s  Art 
from  the  Community,”  through  Dec.  23; 
406-243-2019 


UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  “Changing 
Currents:  Altered  Landscapes,”  through 
Nov.  9;  Juried  Student  Art  Exhibition, 

Nov.  30-Dec.  13;  406-243-2813 

University  Center  Gallery:  Sally  Graves 
Machlis,  “Truths  and  Fables,”  through 
Nov.  17,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Nov.  3;  “Mary 
Robinson:  Exchange,”  Nov.  20-Dec.  15, 
recpetion  5-7  p.m.  Dec.  1;  406-243-4991 

Whooping  Crones  Gallery:  Ray  Campeau  and 
Cheri  Govertsen  Greer,  “Double  Vision,” 
month  of  November,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Nov.  3;  Holiday  Show  of  Original, 
Handcrafted  Ornaments  and  Wearable  Art, 
month  of  December,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Dec.  1:406-721-3042 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  “Sharing  the  Earth:  Honor 
the  Animals,”  through  Nov.  9;  Members 
Show  and  Sale,  Nov.  14-Dec.  23,  Open 
House,  noon-5  p.m.  Dec.  1 ;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Andy  Andersen,  Barbara 
Butler,  Terry  Osslund  and  Robert  Tompkins, 
month  of  November;  406-446-1370 

Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  Robert  “Boomer” 
Moore,  month  of  November,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Nov.  3;  Holiday  Show,  month 
of  December,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Dec.  1 ; 
406-446-3993 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Hospice  Art  Show, 
Nov.  1-18;  Miniature  Art  Show,  Nov.  15- 
Dec.  30;  406-433-3500 


b>‘ 


MAGDA 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 


MAGDA  conference  a  huge  success! 


The  2006  MAGDA  Annual  Meeting 
and  Booking  Conference  was  held  at  Chico 
Hot  Springs  Oct.  4-6  with  46  people  in 
attendance. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  conference  was 
“Creative  Collaborations”  and  included  a 
keynote  presentation  by  Richard  Andrews, 
director  of  the  Henry  Art  Gallery  in  Seattle. 
Andrews  presented  a  very  enlightening  ses¬ 
sion  entitled  “It  Takes  a  Museum  to  Build  a 
Village”  and  later  shared  visuals  of  exciting 
artists  in  the  Washington  region. 

Brandon  Reintjes,  former  curator  at  the 
Holler  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  and  Randy 
Horst,  director  of  the  WMC  Art  Gallery /Mu¬ 
seum  at  The  University  of  Montana-West- 
em  in  Dillon,  provided  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  nuts  and  bolts  session  with  regard 
to  art  handling. 


MAGDA  members  were  also  privileged  to 
have  Ami  Fishbaugh,  Carleen  Layne,  Beck 
McLaughlin  and  Stefanie  Flynn  from  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council  in  attendance,  providing  their 
support  and  expertise.  And  Linda  Olson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  MAGDA’s  sister  organization  in  Minot, 
ND,  the  North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Association 
(NDAGA)  also  made  the  long  trek  to  take  part  in 
the  meeting. 

Conference  attendees  also  enjoyed  plenty  of 
time  for  R&R  as  well  as  networking  with  other 
arts  folks  from  all  across  the  state. 

All  in  all,  the  conference  proved  to  be  very 
successful,  and  1 1  exhibits  were  booked  at  42 
different  venues. 

Be  sure  to  mark  your  calendars  for  the  2007 
conference,  which  will  also  be  held  at  Chico  Hot 
Springs,  Oct.  10-12. 


MUSEUM  &  ART  GALLERY 
DIRECTORS  -  MONTANA 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

PRESIDENT:  Cathryn  Mallory 

Gallery  Director,  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
Art  Department,  The  University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  MT  59812  •  406-243-2813 

VICE-PRESIDENT:  Linda  Engh-Grady 

Executive  Director/Curator 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  302  2nd  Avenue  East 
Kallspell,  MT  59901-4942  •  406-755-5268 

SECRETARY:  Katie  Knight 

Curator  of  Education,  Holter  Museum  of  Art 
1 2  East  Lawrence,  Helena,  MT  59601 
406-442-6400 

TREASURER:  Carol  Jette 

Director,  Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center 
401  E.  Commercial,  Anaconda,  MT  59711 
406-563-2422 

MEMBER  AT  LARGE:  Steve  Glueckert 
Curator,  Missoula  Art  Museum 
335  North  Pattee  Street,  Missoula,  MT  59802 
406-728-0447 


MAGDA-sponsored  exhibitions  touring  November/December  2006 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  PORTFOLIO 
PROJECT  AND  TOURING  EXHIBITION 

Sponsored  by  Missoula  Art  Museum,  Missoula,  MT 

Schoolhouse  History 
and  Art  Center,  Colstrip 
October  15-November  15 

CELEBRATING  EXPLORERS: 
COMMEMORATING  THE  LEWIS  AND 
CLARK  EXPEDITION’S  BICENTENNIAL 

Sponsored  by  NDAGA,  Minot,  ND 

Copper  Village  Museum 
and  Arts  Center,  Anaconda 
November  1 -December  1 


FRANCES  SENSKA 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena,  MT 

Custer  County  Art 
and  Heritage  Center,  Miles  City 
November  15-January  1 

FROST:  THE  LIVES  AND  CULTURE 
OF  THE  SAMI  PEOPLE 

Sponsored  by  NDAGA,  Minot,  ND 

Carbon  County  Arts  Guild 
and  Depot  Gallery,  Red  Lodge 
October  15-November  15 
Copper  Village  Museum 
and  Arts  Center,  Anaconda 
December  1 -January  1 


RUSSELL  CHATHAM: 
SELECTED  LITHOGRAPHS,  1982-2004 

Sponsored  by  Chatham  Fine  Art,  Livingston,  MT 

The  University  of  Montana  -  WMC 
Art  Gallery/Museum,  Dillon 
October  15-December  15 

WOLF  TRACKS  ON  THE  WELCOME 
MAT:  ART  and  POETRY  BY  THEODORE 
WADDELL  AND  PAUL  ZARZYSKI 

Sponsored  by  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
Great  Falls,  MT 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell 
October  15-December  15 


In  Print 
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Inclusive  Creative  Movement  and  Dance 


Karen  Kaufmann,  an  associate  professor 
of  dance  at  the  University  of  Montana  who 
heads  the  dance  program  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Drama/Dance,  helps  teachers  guide 
students  to  express  their  feelings  and  ideas 
through  creative  movement  experiences  in 
her  book.  Inclusive  Creative  Movement  and 
Dance. 

Of  equal  value  to  new  and  veteran  teach¬ 
ers,  this  book  provides  in-depth  coverage  of 
inclusive  dance  instruction,  including  teach¬ 
ing  strategies,  practical  learning  experiences, 
movement  problems  for  students  to  solve, 
and  more: 

•  Open-ended  movement  explorations  and 

inclusion  suggestions  help  teachers 
accommodate  the  different  learning 
needs  of  their  students. 

•  Learning  experiences  help  students 

understand  the  elements  of  movement 
and  dance  (body  actions  and  shapes, 
awareness  of  space,  moving  to  time, 
awareness  of  energy  and  force  and 
awareness  of  relationships). 

•  Teachers  can  select  individual  learning 

experiences  or  present  a  series  of  units 
for  creative  movement  and  dance. 

•  National  Standards  for  Dance  Educa¬ 

tion.  goals,  movement  glossary,  journal 


reflection  assignments  and  simple 
assessments  are  incorporated  into  each 
unit  for  easier  assessment  and  account¬ 
ability. 

•  Interdisciplinary  activities  at  the  end  of 
each  unit  connect  creative  movement 
with  classroom  subjects  -  reading. 


writing,  grammar,  geography,  astron¬ 
omy,  earth  science,  math,  visual  art, 
drama,  and  music  -  as  appropriate. 

Kaufmann  has  taught  dance  to  people 
of  all  ages  and  abilities  for  more  than  25 
years,  and  she  has  a  wealth  of  experience 
in  preparing  future  teachers  to  teach  dance. 
She  has  choreographed  numerous  pieces 
for  children  in  grades  K  to  5  that  have 
gained  national  recognition,  and  she  has 
toured  the  Northwest  as  a  solo  performer 
and  artist  in  residence. 

She  was  awarded  a  Montana  Individu¬ 
al  Artist  fellowship  for  her  lifelong  work  in 
dance  education,  and  her  dance  work  with 
adults  with  disabilities  was  the  focus  of  a 
television  program  produced  by  Montana 
Public  Television. 

Kaufmann  has  published  instructional 
material  for  teachers  and  journal  articles  in 
the  fields  of  disability,  dance  education  and 
service  learning.  She  has  presented  at  nu¬ 
merous  conferences  across  the  nation  and 
has  a  long  affiliation  with  VSA  (formerly 
known  as  Very  Special  Arts)  Montana. 

The  softcover  book  costs  $28  and  is 
available  from  Human  Kinetics,  www. 
humankinetics.com. 


Montana  Poet  Laureate 


Michael's  Wine  By  Sandra  Alcosser  from  Except  by  Nature 


Winter  again  and  we  want 
the  same  nocturnal  rocking, 
watching  cedar  spit 
and  sketch  its  leafy  flames, 
our  rooms  steamy  with  garlic 
and  greasy  harvest  stew. 

Outside  frosted  windows  — 
claw  marks  high  on  yellow  pine, 


I  killed  a  man  this  day  last  year, 
says  Michael,  while  you  were  a  way. 

Coming  home  from  town  alone, 
you  know  the  place  in  Lolo  where  the  road 
curves,  where  the  herd  of  horses  got  loose 
New  Year's  Eve,  skidded  around 
white-  eyed,  cars  sliding  into  them? 

Didn't  see  the  man  until  my  windshield  broke. 


Venus  wobbling  in  the  sky, 
the  whole  valley  a  glare  of  ice. 
We  gather  in  the  kitchen 
to  make  jam  from  damsons 
and  blue  Italian  prunes, 
last  fruit  of  the  orchard, 
sweetest  after  frost,  frothy  bushels 
steeping  in  flecked  enamel  pots. 


Could  have  been  any  one  of  us. 
Twenty-nine  years  old,  half-drunk, 
half-frozen.  Red  and  black  hunting  jacket. 
Lucky  I  was  sober.  We  stand  there 
plum-stained  as  Michael's  face 
fractures  into  tics  and  lines. 

He  strokes  his  wine  red  beard. 

Michael  with  no  family, 


Poet  Laureate  Sandra  Alcosser 


CAN  offers 
website 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
(CAN)  hosts 
a  website  that 
offers  a  living 
archaeology  of 
information  about 
community-based 
arts.  Go  to  www. 
communityarts. 
net  and  find: 

•  The  CAN 
Reading  Room, 
which  offers  a 
large  database  of 
articles  from  High 
Performance 
magazine. 

•  A  monthly 
newsletter, 
APInews,  which 
can  be  sub¬ 
scribed  to  free  of 
charge. 

Resources,  a 
bookstore  and 
forums  are  also 
available. 


Michael,  our  neighbor, 
decants  black  cherry  wine, 
fruit  he  ground  two  years  ago, 
bound  with  sugar,  then  racked 
and  racked  again.  It's  young  and  dry. 
We  toast  ourselves,  our  safety, 
time  the  brandied  savory 
of  late  November. 


gentle  framer's  hands,  tilts  the  bottle, 
pours  a  round,  as  if  to  toast. 

It  was  so  cold,  he  says, 
that  when  it  was  over, 
he  swirls  the  distilled  cherries 
under  a  green  lamp,  there  was  less 
blood  on  the  pavement  than  you  see 
this  moment  in  my  glass. 


On  the  road  again 

The  Art  Mobile  of  Montana, 
a  specially  equipped  van 
which  brings  original  art  to 
communities  throughout 
Montana,  now  sports  MAC 
and  NEA  logos. 


ART  MOBILE  OF  MONTANA 
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Arts  and 
Disability 
Center  lists 
website 

The  National 
Arts  and  Dis¬ 
ability  Center 
(NADC)  is  a 
resource,  training, 
and  information 
center  dedicated 
to  promoting  the 
full  inclusion  of 
individuals  with 
disabilities  into  the 
arts  community. 

The  organiza¬ 
tion’s  website, 
nadc.ucla.edu, 
provides  opportu¬ 
nities  to  find  and / 
or  list  upcoming 
art  and  disability 
events;  receive 
information  on  art 
and  disability-re¬ 
lated  resources; 
and  apply  for 
scholarships, 
competitions  and 
art  exhibits. 

The  site's  cal¬ 
endar  includes  a 
searchable  data¬ 
base  of  accessible 
performances  and 
venues  as  well  as 
events  featuring 
artists  or  perform¬ 
ers  with  disabili¬ 
ties.  The  Call  for 
Entries  lists  calls 
for  submissions 
to  exhibits,  art 
competitions, 
and  publications 
received  by  the 
NADC  for  artists 
with  disabilities; 
an  online  gallery 
showcases  works 
by  artists  with  dis¬ 
abilities. 

For  more 
information,  call 
310-794-1141. 


Cool  Community  Colleges 

Creative  Approaches  to  Economic  Development 


In  Cool  Community  Colleges,  author  Stuart  Rosenfeld 
distills  a  previously  published  report.  The  Art  of  Economic 
Development:  Community  Colleges  for  Creative  Economies, 
which  documented  the  results  of  a  2004  conference  by  the 
same  name. 

Community  colleges  have  long  been  recognized  for  their 
success  in  providing  affordable  access  to  higher  education  for 
all  and  for  serving  the  nation’s  workforce  needs.  Their  sub¬ 
stantial  civic  and  cultural  contributions  are  now  also  capturing 
the  attention  of  businesses  and  of  policymakers  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government. 

Why?  Because  research  shows  that  art,  design,  and  culture 
are  integral  to  developing  and  strengthening  an  information- 
and  technology-based  economy: 

•  Creative  communities  attract  talent  and  jobs. 

•  Growth  in  demand  for  technology-based  jobs  that  incor¬ 
porate  arts  and  design  is  outpacing  the  national  average  job 
growth  rate. 

•  The  U.S.  industries  that  are  most  likely  to  continue  pro¬ 
ducing  their  goods  within  the  United  States  are  those  that  rely 
on  expertise  in  technology,  fashion  and  design. 

•  Arts-  and  crafts-based  enterprises  produce  significant 
wealth  for  local  and  national  economies. 

By  mining  the  creativity  and  talent  residing  within  their 
own  communities  and  developing  partnerships  with  business¬ 
es,  community  colleges  are  fueling  economic  development  and 
revitalization  -  locally,  nationally,  and  internationally. 

Cool  Community  Colleges  illustrates  the  ingenious  ways  in 
which  schools  are  meeting  the  needs  of  students,  communities 


Cool  Community  Colleges 

Creative  Approaches  to  Economic  Development 


Stuart  Rosenfeld 


and  businesses  while  also  addressing  the  greater  economic 
goals  of  the  nation. 

The  book,  published  by  American  Association  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Colleges,  sells  for  $18;  order  from  the  website  at  www. 
aacc.nche.edu. 


New  law  offers  incentives  for  charitable  giving 


The  Montana  Nonprofit  Association  has 
been  working  behind  the  scenes  for  several 
years  to  promote  new  charitable-giving  incen¬ 
tives  and  advance  reasonable  nonprofit  reform 
to  improve  governance  and  curb  abuses  in  the 
nonprofit  sector. 

According  to  Brian  Magee,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  organization,  “several  of  our  policy 
efforts,  including  passage  of  the  Tax  Free  IRA 
Charitable  Distribution  provision,  have  finally 
come  to  fruition.” 

Magee  notes  that  President  Bush  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  sign  into  law  the  Pension  Protection 
Act  of  2006,  H.R.  4,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  28  and  by  the  Senate  on  Aug.  3 
by  a  vote  of  93  to  5. 

The  bill  includes  numerous  provisions  af¬ 
fecting  tax-exempt  organizations.  A  summary 
of  the  key  provisions  follows. 

Charitable  giving  incentives 

The  bill  contains  a  charitable-giving  incen¬ 
tives  package  designed  to  encourage  chari¬ 
table  donations. 

1.  Tax-free  distributions  from  IRAs  for 
charitable  purposes 

The  provision  provides  an  exclusion  from 
gross  income  for  certain  distributions  of  up  to 
$100,000  from  a  traditional  individual  retire¬ 
ment  account  (IRA)  or  a  Roth  IRA,  which 
would  otherwise  be  included  in  income.  To 
qualify,  the  charitable  distribution  must  be 
made  to  a  tax-exempt  organization  to  which 
deductible  contributions  can  be  made.  The 
provision  is  effective  for  two  years  through 
2007. 

2.  Charitable  deduction  for  contributions 
of  food  inventory 

For  donations  of  food  inventory,  the  provi¬ 
sion  extends  for  all  trades  and  businesses  an 
enhanced  deduction  equal  to  the  lesser  of  ( 1 ) 
the  taxpayer’s  basis  plus  one-half  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  fair-market  value  and  basis,  and 
(2)  twice  the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the  contrib¬ 
uted  inventory.  The  provision  is  effective  for 
two  years  through  2007. 

3.  Basis  adjustment  to  stock  of  S  corpora¬ 
tion  contributing  property 

The  provision  provides  that  the  amount  of 
a  shareholder’s  basis  reduction  in  the  stock 
of  an  S  corporation,  by  reason  of  a  charitable 
contribution  made  by  the  corporation,  will  be 


equal  to  the  shareholder’s  pro  rata  share  of 
the  adjusted  basis  of  the  contributed  prop¬ 
erty.  The  provision  is  effective  for  two  years 
through  2007. 

4.  Charitable  deduction  for  contribu¬ 
tions  of  book  inventory 

The  provision  extends  the  current-law 
provision  that  adds  public  schools  to  the  list 
of  eligible  donees  for  the  enhanced  deduction 
for  contributions  of  qualified  book  inventory 
by  C  corporations.  The  provision  is  effective 
for  two  years  through  2007. 

5.  Tax  treatment  of 
certain  payments  to 
controlling  exempt 
organizations 

Under  current  law, 
rent,  royalty,  annuity, 
and  interest  income  paid 
to  a  tax-exempt  organi¬ 
zation  by  a  controlled 
taxable  subsidiary  is 
generally  treated  as  un¬ 
related  business  income, 
which  is  taxable  to  the 
tax-exempt  parent  organization.  The  provi¬ 
sion  provides  that  payments  received  or  ac¬ 
crued  by  certain  exempt  parents  from  taxable 
controlled  subsidiaries  will  not  be  treated  as 
unrelated  business  taxable  income.  Exempt 
organizations  are  required  to  report  certain 
amounts  received  from  controlled  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  provision  is  effective  for  two  years 
through  2007. 

6.  Qualified  conservation  contributions 

The  provision  raises  the  charitable  deduc¬ 
tion  limit  from  30  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  to  50  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  for  qualified  conservation  contribu¬ 
tions,  provided  that  such  contribution  does 
not  prevent  the  use  of  the  donated  land  for 
farming  or  ranching  purposes.  The  charitable 
deduction  limit  is  raised  to  1 00  percent  of  ad¬ 
justed  gross  income  for  eligible  farmers  and 
ranchers.  The  provision  allows  a  taxpayer 
to  carry  forward  the  deduction  for  1 5  years, 
provided  that  the  taxpayer  is  a  farmer  or 
rancher  in  the  year  of  the  carry-forward.  The 
provision  is  effective  for  two  years  through 
2007. 

7.  Excise  tax  exemption  for  blood  collec¬ 
tor  organizations 


The  provision  provides  that  certain  blood- 
collector  organizations  are  exempt  from 
certain  excise  taxes  with  respect  to  activities 
related  to  blood  collection. 

Charitable  reform 

The  bill  contains  a  charitable-reform  pack¬ 
age  designed  to  responsibly  regulate  exempt 
organizations. 

1.  Treasury  report  on  certain  life  insur¬ 
ance  contracts 

Charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  must  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
certain  acquisitions  of 
interests  in  certain  insur¬ 
ance  contracts  for  two 
years  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to 
issue  a  report  within  30 
months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  examining  if 
acquisitions  of  applicable 
insurance  contracts  is 
|  consistent  with  the  tax-exempt  purposes  of 
|  those  charitable  organizations  that  acquire 
]  such  contracts. 

2.  Fines  and  penalties  applicable  to  chari¬ 
table  organizations 

The  provision  doubles  the  amount  of  excise 
j  taxes  applicable  to  certain  activities  by  chari¬ 
ties,  social  welfare  organizations,  private  foun¬ 
dations  and  exempt  organization  managers. 

3.  Charitable  contributions  of  facade 
easements 

Under  the  provision,  a  charitable  deduction 
is  allowed  with  respect  to  easements  concern¬ 
ing  buildings  located  in  a  registered  historic 
district.  The  easement  must  provide  that  no 
portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  may  be 
changed  or  altered  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  historical  character  of  the  exterior. 

The  provision  also  clarifies  that  the  charitable 
deduction  is  reduced  if  a  rehabilitation  tax 
credit  has  been  claimed  with  respect  to  the 
donated  property. 

4.  Taxidermy  and  substantiation  of  ex¬ 
empt  use  property 

The  provision  limits  the  basis  for  donated 

Continued  on  next  page 


Tax-free  distributions 
from  IRAs  for  charitable 
purposes  provides  an 
exclusion  from  gross 
income  for  certain 
distributions  of  up  to 
$100,000  ... 
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TourWest  grants  awarded  to  15  Montana  organizations 


Fifteen  Montana  organizations  received  24 
TourWest  Awards  from  the  Western  States  Arts 
Federation  (WESTAF)  for  the  2006-2007  per¬ 
forming  arts  season.  Recipients  include: 

•  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Billings:  $2,500  for 
Ailey  II  Dance  Company  and  $15,000  for  the 
Dallas  Brass. 

•  City  of  Great  Falls:  $2,500  for  Pavlo. 

•  Electric  Peak  Arts  Council,  Gardiner: 

$  1 , 1 25  for  Juan  L.  Sanchez  Trio. 

•  Fort  Benton  Community  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation,  Fort  Benton:  $750  for  Pavlo. 

•  Great  Falls  Community  Concert  Associa¬ 
tion:  $2,125  for  Dallas  Brass. 


•  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center:  $1,875 
for  Theatre  Sans  Fil. 

•  Judith  Cultural  Committee,  Hobson:  $650 
for  Robin  Spielberg  and  $675  for  Pavlo. 

•  Lake  County  Youth  Home,  Ronan:  $975  for 
Robin  Spielberg  and  $937  for  Faustwork. 

•  Live!  At  the  Civic,  East  Helena:  $1,875  for 
Dallas  Brass. 

•  Meagher  County  Arts  Council.  White 
Sulphur  Springs:  $850  for  Robin  Spielberg  and 
$1,250  for  Spencer  Bohren. 

•  Myma  Loy  Center/Helena  Presents:  $2,500 
for  Reggie  Wilson/Fist  and  Heel  Performance 
Group. 


•  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  Glasgow: 

[  $2, 1 25  for  Bradetich/Grove  Duo  and  $  1 .875 
for  The  Sizzling  Strings. 

•  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council,  Dillon: 
$825  for  Faustwork  Mask  Theatre  and  $977 

I  for  Pavlo. 

•  Sunburst  Community  Service  Foundation, 
Eureka:  $750  for  Faustwork  Mask  Theatre  and 

I  $750  for  Pavlo. 

•  Whitefish  Theatre  Company:  $2,125  for 
Cascada  de  Flores  and  $1,875  for  Samaraba- 
louf. 

For  more  information  about  WESTAF 
programs,  visit  westaf.org. 


North  to  Alaska 

The  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 
convened  its  annual  Leadership  Institute  in 
Anchorage,  AK,  in  October.  The  national  service 
organization  brings  together  leaders  from  all  56 
states  and  territories  to  learn  from  each  other. 
Montana's  delegation  (pictured  at  left)  included 
Carleen  Layne,  Jackie  Parsons,  Arni  Fishbaugh 
and  Cinda  Holt.  Jackie  Parsons,  below,  gazes  at 
Cook  Inlet. 


New  law  offers  incentives  (from  previous  page) 


taxidermy  property  to  the  cost  of  preparing, 
stuffing  and  mounting  an  animal.  The  value  of 
the  deduction  would  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of 
basis  or  fair  market  value. 

5.  Recapture  of  tax  benefit  for  charitable 
contributions  of  exempt  use  property  not 
used  for  an  exempt  use 

The  provision  provides  for  the  recovery  of 
the  tax  benefit  derived  from  the  contribution 
of  property  with  respect  to  which  a  fair  market 
value  deduction  was  claimed  if  the  property  is 
not  used  for  an  exempt  purpose  of  the  donee 
organization. 

6.  Clothing  and  household  items 

The  provision  specifies  that  no  deduction  is 
allowed  for  charitable  contributions  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  household  items  if  such  items  are  not  in 
good  used  condition  or  better.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  may  deny  a  deduction  for  any  item 
with  minimal  monetary  value. 

7.  Modification  of  recordkeeping  require¬ 
ments  for  certain  charitable  contributions 

The  provision  requires  that  in  the  case  of  a 
charitable  contribution  of  money,  regardless  of 
the  amount,  the  donor  must  maintain  a  cancelled 
check,  bank  record  or  receipt  from  the  donee 
organization  showing  the  name  of  the  donee 
organization,  the  date  of  the  contribution  and  the 
amount  of  the  contribution. 

8.  Partial  interest  in  donated  property 

The  provision  requires  that  charities  receiv¬ 
ing  a  fractional  interest  in  an  item  of  tangible 
personal  property  must  take  complete  ownership 
of  the  item  within  10  years  or  the  death  of  the 
donor,  whichever  is  first.  In  addition,  the  donee 
must  have  (1)  taken  possession  of  the  item  at 
least  once  during  the  10-year  period  as  long  as 
the  donor  remains  alive,  and  (2)  used  the  item 
for  the  organization’s  exempt  purpose.  Failure 
to  comply  with  these  requirements  results  in  the 
recapture  of  all  tax  benefits  plus  interest  and  the 
imposition  of  a  1 0-percent  penalty. 


9.  Appraisal  reform 

The  provision  lowers  the  thresholds  for  im¬ 
posing  accuracy-related  penalties  on  a  taxpayer 
who  claims  a  deduction  for  donated  property 
for  which  a  qualified  appraisal  is  required.  The 
provision  also  applies  for  purposes  of  estate  tax 
appraisals  and  provides  definitions  of  a  qualified 
appraiser  and  qualified  appraisals. 

10.  Credit  counseling 

The  provision  imposes  certain  requirements 
on  tax-exempt  organizations  that  offer  credit¬ 
counseling  services,  subject  to  a  four-year  tran¬ 
sition  rule  to  limit  the  allowable  amount  of  debt 
management  plan  (DMP)  income  to  50  percent 
of  revenues.  In  order  to  stem  abusive  situations, 
the  provision  imposes  restrictions  on  organiza¬ 
tions  offering  credit-counseling  services  with 
respect  to  loans,  fees,  and  solicitation  of  contri¬ 
butions  from  consumers  receiving  counseling. 

11.  Private  foundation  net  investment 
income  excise  tax 

The  provision  amends  the  definition  of  gross 
investment  income  to  include  capital  gains, 
notional  principal  contracts,  annuities  and  other 
substantially  similar  investment  income. 

12.  Convention  or  association  of  churches 

The  provision  clarifies  the  definition  of  a 

convention  or  association  of  churches. 

13.  Notification  requirement  for  exempt 
organizations 

The  provision  requires  certain  exempt  orga¬ 
nizations  to  file  an  annual  notice  with  the  IRS 
containing  basic  contact  and  financial  informa¬ 
tion.  The  requirement  applies  to  organizations 
that  currently  do  not  have  an  annual  filing 
requirement  because  their  gross  receipts  are  less 
than  $25,000. 

14.  Encourage  IRS  information-sharing 
with  state  charity  officials 

This  provision  provides  that  upon  written 
request  by  an  appropriate  state  official,  the 
Secretary  may  disclose  information  regarding 


organizations  for  which  the  IRS  has  denied  or 
revoked  tax-exempt  status,  certain  other  ac¬ 
tions  the  IRS  may  have  taken,  and  returns  filed 
by  tax-exempt  organizations 

15.  Public  disclosure  of  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  unrelated  business  income  tax  returns 

The  provision  extends  the  present-law 
public  disclosure  requirements  applicable  to 
Form  990  to  the  unrelated  business  income  tax 
returns  of  Section  501(c)(3)  organizations. 

16.  Treasury  study  on  donor-advised 
funds  and  supporting  organizations 

The  Secretary  will  undertake  a  study  on  the 
organization  and  operation  of  donor-advised 
funds  and  of  supporting  organizations.  The 
study  will  include  an  examination  of  require¬ 
ments  for  determining  if  such  organizations 
are  operating  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  or  functions  constituting  the  basis  for 
their  tax-exempt  status. 

17.  Improved  accountability  for  donor- 
advised  funds  and  supporting  organizations 

The  provision  applies  an  excess  benefits 
transaction  tax  on  any  grant,  loan,  compensa¬ 
tion  or  other  similar  payments  from  a  donor- 
advised  fund  to  a  person  that  with  respect 
to  such  fund  is  a  donor,  donor  adviser,  or  a 
related  person,  and  from  a  supporting  organi¬ 
zation  to  a  substantial  contributor  or  a  related 
person. 

The  provision  imposes  excess  business 
holdings  rules  on  donor-advised  funds  and 
Type  III  supporting  organizations.  Transition 
rules  apply  to  the  present  holdings  of  donor- 
advised  funds  and  supporting  organizations. 
Supporting  organizations  that  are  functionally 
integrated  with  their  charity  would  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  excess  business  holdings  rules. 

For  more  information  about  the 
provisions,  call  406-449-3717  ore-mail 
bmagee@mtnonprofit.org. 
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Making  the 
case  for 
arts  support 

“Arts  &  Eco¬ 
nomic  Prosper¬ 
ity:  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Impact  of 
Nonprofit  Arts 
Organizations 
and  Their  Audi¬ 
ences,”  released 
in  2002,  revealed 
that  America’s 
nonprofit  arts 
industry  gener¬ 
ates  $134  billion 
in  economic  activ¬ 
ity  every  year, 
including  $24.4 
billion  in  federal, 
state  and  local 
tax  revenues. 

To  help  spread 
the  word,  reports 
may  be  down¬ 
loaded  from  the 
Americans  for 
the  Arts  website. 
Offerings  include 
the  complete 
national  report, 
a  summary,  a 
pamphlet  with 
study  highlights 
and  a  PowerPoint 
presentation. 

The  Arts  and 
Economic  Pros¬ 
perity  Calculator 
helps  organiza¬ 
tions  and  artists 
estimate  the 
economic  ben¬ 
efits  in  their  own 
communities. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  ww3. 
artsusa.org/infor- 
mation_resourc- 
es/economic_ 
impact/. 
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Tips  for 
artists 
published 
each  Friday 

Paul  Dorrell, 
gallery  owner  and 
author  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  guidebook 
for  artists,  Living 
the  Artist’s  Life, 
now  writes  a  free 
column  for  artists 
every  Friday. 

Called  “Friday 
Tips  for  Artists,"  it 
addresses  issues 
that  all  artists 
grapple  with  and 
can  be  found  at 
the  top  of  Dorrell’s 
website,  www. 
pauldorrell.com. 

As  an  art 

consultant,  Dorrell 
works  with  scores 
of  civic,  private 
and  corporate 
collectors.  He 
also  specializes 
in  creating  com¬ 
munity  outreach 
programs  for 
underprivileged 
teenage  artists 
and  regularly 
writes  advice  col¬ 
umns  for  Absolute 
Arts  and  for  The 
Artists  Magazine. 


News  for  Artists 


BusinessWise:  Competing  in  the  Age  of  Wal-Mart 


By  Andy  McDonald 
Reprinted  with  permission 
from  The  Crafts  Report 

What  developing  countries  can  produce, 
American  consumers  are  willing  to  buy,  as 
long  as  those  goods  are  inexpensive.  That’s 
been  the  conventional  wisdom  concerning  the 
American  marketplace;  it’s  the  result  of  an 
increasingly  global  economy  where  garments, 
appliances,  toys  and  even  art  and  crafts  can  be 
produced  cheaply  in  developing  nations,  then 
imported  into  the  U.S.  by  the  nation’s  retail 
giants. 

So  when  retailers  like  Crate  and  Barrel,  Pot¬ 
tery  Bam  and  Pier  1  Imports  begin  importing 
crafts  from  developing  countries  like  Mexico, 
Bolivia  and  Zambia,  is  it  a  threat  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  American  arts  and  crafts  industry? 

Not  necessarily.  In  facL  some  experts 
suggest  the  “Wal-Martization”  of  the  inter¬ 
national  craft  industry  may  actually  drive  up 
the  value  of  fine  art  and  craft  produced  in  the 
U.S.  and  prompt  artisans  to  capitalize  on  new 
opportunities. 

Spotting  new  trends 

"When  I  think  about  the  future  of  artisans, 

I  think  about  threats,  but  I  also  see  opportuni¬ 
ties,”  says  Cheryl  Stone,  a  member  of  Hand¬ 
made  in  America’s  Craft  Advisory  Council. 

“The  future  of  the  working  artist  is  going  to  be 
linked  to  innovation  that  allows  them  to  create 
products  for  specific  markets.  American  artists 
are  already  here  observing  the  latest  trends, 
and  that  gives  them  an  edge." 

For  example,  during  a  recent  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Stone  heard  reports  of  a 
promising  new  trend  in  the  high-end  commis¬ 
sion  of  fine  art  and  craft.  Wealthy  baby-boom¬ 
ers  are  eschewing  large  retailers  when  it’s 
time  to  decorate  their  homes  and  work  spaces.  I 
Instead,  they  are  buying  custom-made  work  to 
complement  their  unique  styles. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  ar¬ 
tisan-made  products  to  adorn  high-end  homes,” 
Stone  says,  adding  that  domestic  artists,  unlike 
their  international  counterparts,  are  in  a  unique 


position  to  gauge  popular  styles  and  colors  and 
anticipate  what  consumers  in  the  market  will 
want. 

Another  way  to  remain  competitive  with 
inexpensive  imports  could  be  production  and 
price  flexibility,  says  Tim  Glotzbach,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  for  the  Craft  Organization 
Development  Association  (CODA).  Since  some 
consumers  can’t  or  won’t 
discern  between  a  $700 
Appalachian  quilt  and  a 
$39  quilt  from  a  cata¬ 
logue,  Glotzbach  notes 
that  some  quilters  have 
opted  to  expand  their 
businesses  by  adding  less 
expensive,  less  labor-in¬ 
tensive  products  to  their 
line.  That  flexibility,  says 
Glotzbach,  has  enabled 
some  artisans  to  tap  into 
new  opportunities. 

“They  changed  course 
to  suit  the  market,”  he 
notes. 


Marketing  a  memory 

American  artisans  can  also  offer  something 
their  international  counterparts  cannot:  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  educate  their  consumers  about  the  value 
of  their  craft.  They  also  offer  the  chance  to  learn 
about  the  artist.  Personal  contact  with  consum¬ 
ers  at  craft  shows  or  in  open  studios  can  enable 
craftspeople  to  develop  a  relationship  with  pro¬ 
spective  clients,  perhaps  increasing  the  chances 
of  getting  repeat  business,  says  Stone. 

“When  people  observe  and  leam  about 
someone’s  craft,  they’re  learning  about  qual¬ 
ity  and  design.  There’s  an  experiential  aspect 
of  the  transaction  that’s  like  buying  a  memory. 
Because  you’ve  interacted  with  the  artist  who 
made  it,  the  object  has  more  meaning  to  you.” 

Stone  cautions  that  some  artists  may  need  to 
strike  a  balance  between  preserving  their  pro¬ 
duction  time  and  cultivating  new  clients.  "Not 
everybody's  work  style  is  conducive  to  receiv¬ 
ing  the  public,”  says  Stone. 


One  artisan,  for  example,  was  tom  between 
his  desire  to  increase  sales  and  the  need  to 
produce  work  needed  to  sustain  his  business.  He 
opened  his  studio  to  tourists,  but  treated  visitors 
rudely  because  he  viewed  them  as  a  distrac¬ 
tion  from  the  production  process.  Thereafter  he 
had  time  to  produce,  but  fewer  customers  who 
would  buy  his  work. 

Still,  personal 
contact  with  con¬ 
sumers  is  critical, 
particularly  at  a  time 
when  more  products 
are  coming  from 
abroad. 

“Baby-boomers 
are  demanding  more 
from  the  products 
they  buy,  which  is 
why  I  think  we’ll 
see  a  resurgence 
in  the  relationship 
between  consumers 
and  artisans,”  says 
Glotzbach.  “In  this 
high-tech/low-tech 
world,  it’s  becoming  more  important  for  people 
to  have  hand-made  objects  —  a  product  that  has 
an  added  value  because  they  know  the  artist.  I 
don’t  think  a  large  retailer  like  Wal-Mart  can 
provide  that.” 

Artists  as  designers 

Many  American  businesses  have  resorted  to 
“outsourcing”  in  recent  years  —  cutting  costs 
by  sending  labor-intensive  jobs  overseas.  Stone 
says  some  experts  envision  a  similar  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  American  crafts  industry,  in  which 
American  artisans  retain  their  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty,  such  as  designs,  yet  still  participate  in  the 
global  economy. 

Under  that  scenario,  artists  would  design 
production  specifications  for  certain  items,  such 
as  quilts  or  jewelry,  then  outsource  the  labor  to  a 
foreign  country.  Some  might  suggest  that  this  is 
crossing  the  line  between  art  and  industry.  Stone 
says  art  and  industry  don’t  have  to  be  mutually 
exclusive,  and  that  adjusting  to  the  realities  of 
new  technology  or  changes  in  the  marketplace  is 
simply  one  way  for  crafts  businesses  to  remain 
viable. 

Weavers  use  mechanized  looms,  jewelers 
may  use  machinery  in  the  production  of  their 
work,  but  the  designs  and  the  artists  who  created 
them  remain  the  most  crucial  elements.  “It’s  still 
art,”  Stone  says. 

According  to  the  most  recent  CODA  survey, 
approximately  four  percent  of  the  total  gross 
revenue  generated  from  the  American  crafts 
industry  comes  from  the  export  of  products. 
Outsourcing  labor  to  compete  in  the  global  mar¬ 
ket  may  still  be  some  years  away,  but  it  could 
potentially  enable  American  crafts  businesses 
to  secure  a  bigger  portion  of  the  international 
market. 

Even  then,  however,  it  won’t  suit  all  media. 
“It  won’t  work  everywhere,”  Stone  says.  “You 
can’t  develop  specifications  for  a  painting.” 

Stone  also  suggests  that  the  industry  will 
grapple  with  the  issue  of  how  to  develop  some 
way  for  consumers  to  tell  the  difference  between 
products  made  in  America  and  those  created 
overseas. 

“I  have  heard  of  products  being  called 
American-made,  but  it  turns  out  it  was  South 
America,”  says  Stone.  “How  can  you  tell  where 
something’s  made?” 

Since  some  artists  view  their  profession  as 
a  lifestyle  choice,  the  impact  of  international 
imports  probably  isn’t  high  on  their  list  of  con¬ 
cerns.  But  for  craftspeople  who  want  to  grow 
their  businesses,  and  perhaps  compete  in  the 
global  market,  the  influx  of  products  from  de¬ 
veloping  nations  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  creating  new  opportunities 
and  driving  up  the  value  of  American  products. 

Andy  McDonald  is  a  Kentucky-based  writ¬ 
er.  This  article  appeared  in  the  March  2005 
issue  of  The  Crafts  Report-,  visit  craftsreport. 
com. 


Calling  All  Mural  Artists 

MAC  is  frequently  asked  to  provide  names  of  mural  artists.  We  feel  that 
it’s  time  to  create  a  special  designation  in  our  database  for  this  area  of 
expertise.  Please  assist  us  by  providing  the  following  information: 

Name  - - 

Address  - 

City,  State,  Zip  Code - 

E-mail  - 

Phone  Number - 

Artistic  Style(s)  - 

Can  we  share  your  contact  information  with  others?  yes _  no _ 

If  you  aren’t  currently  receiving  the  State  of  the  Arts  newspaper  at  home 
or  studio,  would  you  like  us  to  start  mailing  it? _ 


You  may  mail  or  fax  this  form  or  you  can  e-mail  us  with  your  information: 
Attn:  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle, 

Montana  Arts  Council, 

P.O.  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 
FAX:  406-444-6548  •  E-mail:  khurtle@mt.gov 

We  encourage  all  Individual  Artists  to  keep  their  contact  information 
current.  You  may  use  this  form  to  update  our  database. 

Are  you  a  mural  artist?  _ 

If  no,  list  other  artistic  discipline _ 


"The  future  of  the 
working  artist  is  going  to 
be  linked  to  innovation 
that  allows  them  to 
create  products  for 

specific  markets. 

-  Cheryl  Stone,  a  member  of 
Handmade  in  America's 
Craft  Advisory  Council 
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aw  and  the  Art  World 


Copyright  protection:  Use  it  or  lose  it 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©  2006 

I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  full 
copyright  protection  for  artists  and  am 
concerned  when  artists  fail  or  refuse  to  take 
advantage  of  available  legal  rights.  For  those 
needing  a  refresher  or  primer  on  United  States 
copyright  law,  go  to  the  Copyright  Office  web 
page  at  the  following  address:  www.copyright. 
gov/.  There  you  will  have  access  to  the  entire 
copyright  law,  revisions  under  consideration, 
regulations  and  registrations  and  other  forms 
from  the  copyright  office  itself.  It  even  pro¬ 
vides  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  the 
forms  and  examples  of  how  they  should  be 
completed. 

Of  particular  interest  to  artists  and  other 
copyright  owners  and  users  is  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Copyright  Office  for  new  regula¬ 
tions  relating  to  what  it  calls  “orphan  works.” 
These  are  copyrighted  works  whose  owners 
cannot  be  identified  or  located  for  whatever 
reasons. 

The  Report  on  Orphan  Works  recently  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Copyright  Office  is  about  200 
pages  long  and  addresses  such  questions  as 
whether  legislative  or  regulatory  solutions  are 
needed  and  what  could  be  done  to  make  such 
work  available  without  adversely  affecting  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  copyright  owners. 

I  am  sure  some  legislative  changes  will  be 
coming.  The  most  likely  scenario  calling  for 
some  correction  is  the  following:  A  work  of 
art  is  copyrighted,  perhaps  by  pseudonym,  and 
the  original  owner  cannof  be  located  by  a  new 
artist  wanting  to  produce  a  derivative  work  or 
some  other  form  of  adaptation. 

So,  rather  than  risk  the  accusation  of 
copyright  infringement,  or  of  litigation,  the 
new  artist  does  nothing  and  a  legitimate  new 
creation  is  thwarted.  Presumably,  the  new  leg¬ 
islation  or  regulation  would  allow  such  use,  in 
limited  circumstances,  without  such  risks,  and 
perhaps  with  some  form  of  royalty  collection 
for  the  original  artist,  to  be  held  for  a  period  of 
time  by  the  copyright  office. 

The  negative  side  of  these  proposals  is  that 
certain  rights  belonging  to  some  artists  may  be 
weakened  or  avoided  altogether.  The  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  made  that  just  because  someone 
is  unavailable,  or  cannot  be  found,  or  does  not 
want  to  be  bothered,  his  rights  should  not  be 
terminated  or  diminished. 

If  any  of  this  ever  takes  effect,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  after  several  years  of  studies,  research 
and  time  for  comments  from  interested  parties 
and  congressional  committee  hearings.  Argu¬ 
ably,  these  measures  would  be  designed  to 


balance  a  copyright  law,  which  many  feel  has 
become  too  restrictive  in  recent  years. 

Apparently  something  has  been  published  or 
broadcast  recently  which  has  caused  confusion 
among  artists  and  galleries  about  what  the  artist 
should  do  to  protect  the  artist’s  copyright  in  a 
work  of  art.  Under  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976, 
and  up  until  March  1,  1989,  the  placing  of  the 
copyright  notice  was  mandatory,  or  the  rights 
could  be  lost. 

This  was  modified  somewhat  by  the  United 
States  acceptance  of  the  Berne  Convention 
(Treaty),  which  makes  the  copyright  notice 
permissive  rather  than  mandatory.  However,  and 
this  is  a  big  “however,”  if  you  do  not  apply  the 
copyright  notice,  you  do  not  have  full  access  to 
all  the  legal  remedies  for  copyright  infringe¬ 
ment  in  court. 

Once  again,  the  copyright  notice  is  the  artist's 
name,  the  copyright  symbol  ©,  and  the  year  of 
completion  (for  example,  Bill  Frazier  ©2006). 
The  notice  should  be  applied  to  the  painting  or 
sculpture  where  the  viewer  can  see  it,  not  on  the 
bottom  of  a  400-pound  bronze  or  the  back  of  a 
framed  40x60-inch  painting.  If  you  do  this,  you 
will  have  much  better  success  if  you  ever  need 
to  go  to  court  to  pursue  a  copyright  infringement 
claim. 

If  you  do  not  use  your  copyright  notice,  your 
chances  of  even  getting  to  court  are  dramatically 
diminished.  This  is  a  protection  that  is  designed 
into  the  American  copyright  system,  so  use  it. 

If  you  are  producing  work  that  you  think  may 
be  subject  to  copying  or  unauthorized  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  others,  consider  registration  with  the 
Copyright  Office  as  well.  Registration  is  also 
required  for  full  access  to  all  of  the  legal  rem¬ 
edies  provided,  such  as  statutory  damages  and 
attorney  fees.  The  proper  document  is  Form  VA 
which  is  available  on  the  copyright  office  website 
noted  above. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  several  times 
in  fact,  as  to  what  rights  a  museum  has  in  the 
copying  or  reproduction  of  artwork  in  its  collec¬ 
tion.  When  artwork  is  acquired  by  a  museum, 
the  museum  takes  the  same  rights  that  the  owner 
obtained  from  the  artist,  unless  the  work  was  a 
gift  and  was  given  with  restrictions. 

If  the  artwork  is  one  on  which  the  copyright 
has  expired,  the  museum  receives  no  copyright 
and  therefore  has  no  authority  to  prevent  others 
from  making  copies.  However,  there  is  no  legal 
obligation  for  the  museum  to  give  access  to  oth¬ 
ers  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  copies. 

If  the  artwork  carries  with  it  copyright  protec¬ 
tion,  then  that  protection  would  pass  to  the  mu¬ 
seum  and  it  could  regulate  any  copies.  It  would 


Bill  Frazier 

also  have  the  right  to  make  reproductions  or 
derivative  products  for  its  own  uses  such  as 
posters,  calendars,  mugs  or  other  such  items  to 
sell  in  its  gift  shop,  for  example. 

If  the  artwork  is  in  the  public  domain,  a 
status  where  the  copyright  has  expired  or 
has  never  existed,  the  museum  has  no  rights 
to  prevent  others  from  making  copies.  This 
is  so  even  though  the  piece  is  owned  by  the 
museum.  The  museum  can  make  copies  and 
so  can  anyone  else,  keeping  in  mind  the  point 
about  access  mentioned  above. 

Please  be  aware  of  the  continuing  problem 
with  piracy  of  artwork  both  on  the  internet 
and  in  galleries  and  home  decor  stores.  This 
is  normally  not  a  problem  when  dealing  with 
reputable  dealers. 

A  related  problem  is  the  proliferation  of 
fake  Indian  jewelry  and  artifacts  as  well  as  the 
discovery  of  more  and  more  looted  work  from 
other  countries.  There  is  growing  interest  in 
the  repatriation  of  Holocaust-related  looted 
work.  And  in  a  future  article  1  will  go  into 
more  detail  about  the  source  and  labeling  of 
Indian  or  Native  American  art  and  crafts  and 
the  protection  of  artifacts  in  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Graves  and  Repatriation  Act. 


Bill  Frazier  recently  completed  a  lengthy 
and  invaluable  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  He’s  in  private 
practice  in  Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached 
at  406-932-5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net. 
MAC  thanks  Art  of  the  West  for  permission 
to  reprint  this  series. 


Handcraft  trade  shows 

Sarah  Raz,  administrative  assistant  at  the  Montana  Department 
of  Commerce’s  International  Trade  and  Relations  Bureau,  compiled 
the  following  list  of  out-of-state  trade  shows  that  offer  potential  for 
artists  and  craftspeople  to  mar  ket  their  works. 

•  The  Gallery  of  American  Craftsmen  in  Philadelphia:  a  good 
showcase  for  crafts  and  gifts.  Website:  www.marketsquareshows. 
com/galleryamcrafts/gallery  _ac.html. 

•  Contemporary  Crafts  Market  in  Santa  Monica:  appears  to 
display  very  high  quality  arts  and  crafts  but  also  rather  exclusive 
(maximum  of  250  exhibitors  and  requires  slides  of  work).  Website: 
www.marketsquareshows.com/galleryamcrafts/gallery_ac.html. 

•  Philadelphia  Buyer’s  Market  of  American  Crafts:  layout 
includes  glass,  ceramics,  mixed  media,  interiors,  outdoors,  guilds, 
wearable  art,  and  many  categories  of  jewelry.  Work  and  booth  slides 
are  required  with  application.  Visit  www.americancraft.com/ 
BMAC/index.html. 

•  Offinger’s  Handcrafted  Marketplace  in  Columbus,  OH:  appears 
a  little  lower-quality,  but  it's  large  and  the  application  is  extremely 
simple.  Visit  www.offinger.com/handcrafted/index.html. 

•  Sugarloaf  Crafts  Festival  in  Baltimore  (traveling):  shows  are 


offer  outlet  for  artwork 

juried  to  maintain  quality  at  this  event,  which  is  more  of  a  festival 
than  an  actual  trade  show.  The  organizers  say,  “it  has  always  been 
more  important  to  maintain  the  quality  of  our  shows  than  to  simply 
rent  out  spaces.  ”  Website:  www.sugarloafcrafts.com/about.htmI. 

•  Oasis  Gift  Show  in  Arizona:  features  an  artisans'  showcase. 
Website:  www.oasis.org/. 

•  Atlantic  Craft  Trade  Show  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia:  requires 
three  work  samples  and  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  governments  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfound¬ 
land.  Go  to  www.actshow.ca/. 

•  Provincial  Cratt  Trade  Show  in  Canada:  event  includes  one-day 
wholesale  trade  show  and  one-day  buyer/exhibitor  seminars.  Visit 
www.craftsofcharacter.com/provfradeShow/ProvincialTradeShow. 
asp#top. 

•  Heritage  Markets,  traveling  East  Coast  show:  claims  "tradi¬ 
tional  and  new  ideas  for  the  home  and  garden  from  America ’s  finest 
craftsmen.  ”  Go  to  www.heritagemarketshows.com/index.htm. 

For  more  information,  call  406-841-2757  or  visit 
www.madeinmontanausa.com. 
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Website 

offers 

insurance 

resources 

Artists’  Health 
Insurance  Re¬ 
source  Center  is 
the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  informa¬ 
tion  resource 
focusing  on 
the  health-care 
needs  of  the  arts 
community. 

The  website 
provides  a  state- 
by-state  overview 
of  such  topics  as 
individual  and 
group  insurance 
plans:  what 
to  look  for  in 
selecting  a  plan; 
eligibility,  cost 
and  scope  of 
coverage;  public 
benefit  plans  for 
which  artists  may 
be  eligible  or 
arts  associations 
they  can  join  to 
qualify  for  group 
coverage:  and 
links  to  other 
arts,  insurance 
and  information 
resources. 

Surveys  have 
shown  that  at 
least  30  percent 
of  artists  are 
without  any  kind 
of  health  cover¬ 
age,  which  is 
about  twice  the 
national  aver¬ 
age.  This  site  will 
make  it  easier  for 
arts  profession¬ 
als  and  organiza¬ 
tions  to  make 
knowledgeable 
choices  about 
healthcare  cover¬ 
age  and  to  find 
the  resources  to 
meet  their  medi¬ 
cal  needs.  To 
learn  more,  visit 
www.actorsfund. 
org/ahirc/. 
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Website 
offers  arts 
marketing 
advice 

Arts  Marketing 
Online,  www. 
artsmarketing.org, 
is  dedicated  to  the 
needs  of  nonprofit 
arts  marketing 
professionals. 

This  site  is  part  of 
the  National  Arts 
Marketing  Project, 
a  three-year  effort 
to  assist  arts 
organizations 
in  better 

understanding  the 
marketplace  and 
providing  tools  to 
strengthen  their 
marketing  efforts. 

Practical 
Lessons  in 
Marketing  offers 
a  10-step  guide 
for  creating 
a  marketing 
plan.  Other 
resources  include 
workshops  and 
training,  hot  topics 
and  case  studies. 

The  site  is  a 
potential  resource 
for  Montana’s 
presenter 
museums, 
theaters  and 
galleries  that 
are  conducting 
outreach  and 
organizational 
development 
programs. 


pportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 


Custer  County  Art  &  Heritage  Center  is  seeking 
entrants  for  its  28th  Annual  Juried  Art  Exhibition, 
“Works  on  Paper."  Anyone  1 8  years  or  older  from 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming  is  welcome  to  enter;  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  Entries  should  be  by  slide  or  CD-ROM 
and  represent  original  works  of  the  entrant;  no 
kits  or  copies  are  allowed.  Artworks  done  under 
instruction  or  supervision  are  not  eligible.  There  is 
a  non-refundable  fee  of  $  1 5  for  each  artist,  limited 
to  three  entries.  For  more  information,  call  406-234- 
0635  or  write  to  the  center  at  PO  Box  1284,  Miles 
City,  MT,  59301,  DEADLINE:  Dec.  1.2006. 

“No  Place  Like  Roam;  Artifacts  and  Archives 
of  Modern  Nomads,”  will  be  on  display  Nov.  16- 
Jan.  20, 2007,  in  the  Weaver  Room  at  The  Emerson 
in  Bozeman.  The  Emerson  invites  community 
members  to  participate  in  this  juried  exhibit  of 
found  objects,  souvenirs  and  travel  memorabilia 
from  their  domestic  and  foreign  travels.  Travel 
objects  can  be  brought  to  the  Emerson  office  the 
week  of  Oct.  23-27.  Objects  may  be  submitted 
in  frames  or  shadowbox;  small  loose  objects  will 
be  secured  behind  glass.  Larger  items  will  be 
wall-hung,  and  must  be  submitted  with  a  hanging 
system.  There  is  a  $5  entry  fee  per  object.  All 
submissions  must  include  a  handwritten  or  typed 
story  (50-100  words,  related  to  the  object  and  a 
small  container  for  per-exhibit  storage.  For  more 
information,  contact  Stephanie  Saline  at  406-587- 
9797;  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture, 
111S.  Grand  Ave.,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  or  visit 
www.theemerson.org. 

A  Music  and  Arts  Fest  will  be  held  June  30, 2007, 
in  Poison.  Musicians,  artists,  photographers  and 
filmmakers  are  invited  to  send  in  submissions. 
Submit  to  Jhime  Mate  Productions,  35262  South 
Hills  Dr..  Poison,  MT  59860. 

16th  Annual  Miniature  Art  Show  will  be  held 
Nov.  15-Dec.  30  at  the  MonDak  Heritage  Center 
in  Sidney,  MT.  Cash  awards.  Entry  fee  is  $10  for 
first  piece,  $6  for  each  additional  piece.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.mondakheritagecenter.org 
or  e-mail  mdhc@midrivers.com.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  10,  2006. 

“Works  on  Paper!”  will  be  held  Feb.  6- 
March  11,  2007,  at  the  Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center  in  Miles  City,  MT.  The  28th  annual 
Southeastern  Montana  Juried  Exhibit  is  open  to 
artists  living  in  Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  Cash  prizes.  Juror 
of  selection  and  awards  is  Gordon  McConnell. 
For  more  information  or  entry  form  contact  the 
Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center,  PO  Box 
1 284/Waterplant  Rd„  Miles  City,  MT  5930 1 ;  406- 
234-0635.  DEADLINE:  Dec.  1,  2006. 

Big  Rock  Garden  Park  in  Bellingham,  WA,  a  | 
beautiful  2.5  acre  botanical  garden,  is  hosting  a 
sculpture  exhibit  May  1 3-Sept.  30, 2007.  The  goal 
of  the  annual  exhibit  is  to  showcase  sculpture  for 
placement  in  intimate  public  spaces  or  private 
gardens.  No  e-mail  submissions  will  be  accepted. 
For  more  information,  contact  Bellingham  Parks 
and  Recreation.  3424  Meridian,  Bellingham,  WA 
98225;  360-676-6985.  DEADLINE:  March  4. 
2007. 

The  Moscow  Arts  Commission  has  issued  a  call 
for  artists  for  their  6th  Annual  Winter  Solstice  [ 
group  exhibit  scheduled  to  open  in  the  Third  Street 
Gallery  Dec.  8.  The  exhibit  will  run  through  Feb.  [ 
2.  The  Third  Street  Gallery  is  located  in  Moscow 
City  Hall  at  206  East  Third  Street  in  Moscow,  ID. 
Work  in  all  mediums  will  be  considered  as  long  as 
it  reflects  the  winter  theme.  Interested  artists  may 
obtain  an  application  online  at  www.moscow-arts. 


orgAVinter%20Solstice.htm;  by  calling  208-883- 
7036;  orby  sending  an  e-mail  tocsentz@ci.moscow. 
id.us.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  14,  2006. 

Firescape,  a  Mail  Art  Exhibition,  will  be  held 
Jan.  19-Feb.  16  at  the  Northcutt  Steele  Gallery  in 
Billings.  No  jury,  no  fees  and  no  returns.  No  toxic 
or  perishable  entries.  Clearly  write  artist’s  name 
and  complete  address  on  each  entry.  Send  entry 
by  "snail”  mail  (USPS)  only  to  Northcutt  Steele 
Gallery,  The  Department  of  Art,  Montana  State 
University-Billings,  1500University  Dr..  Billings, 
MT  59101  -0298.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
msubillings.edu/art.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2007. 

The  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival 

announces  a  call  for  entries  for  the  7  th  annual  Poster 
Art  Contest.  The  theme  this  year  is  “Crisis,  Hope, 
Vision:  Solutions  for  Planet  Earth.”  Winning  art 
will  be  featured  as  the  official  image  of  the  30th 
IWFF  to  be  held  in  Missoula,  MT,  in  2007.  There 
are  cash  prizes  for  1  st,  2nd  and  3rd  place  winning 
art.  Submissions  must  be  two-dimensional,  but  can 
be  created  using  any  type  of  media.  Entrants  must 
submit  a  slide  of  the  artwork,  along  with  a  completed 
entry  form  and  entry  fee  of  $10.  For  information 
or  entry  forms,  contact  the  International  Wildlife 
Media  Center  at  406-728-9380,  or  visit  www. 
wildlifefilms.org.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  1,  2006. 

The  Whooping  Crones  Gallery  is  calling  forth 
one-of-a-kind  hand-crafted  Christmas  ornaments 
for  their  upcoming  holiday  extravaganza.  Artists  are 
invited  to  submit  up  to  20  ornaments.  Ornaments 
must  be  original,  handcrafted  and  for  sale;  gallery 
retains  40%,  so  price  accordingly.  Please,  no  kits  or 
copies  (they  will  not  be  displayed).  Ornaments  will 
be  displayed  forFirst  Friday,  Nov.  3,  so  deliverearly 
ifpossible.  For  information  contact  the  Whooping 
Crones  Gallery,  508  East  Broadway,  Missoula,  MT; 
406-72 1  -3042;  www.whoopingcronesgallery.com. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  1,  2006. 

The  Holter  Museum  invites  artists  to  propose 
works  for  an  exhibition  entitled  Speaking 
Volumes:  Transforming  Hate.  Participating  artists 
will  respond  to,  transform,  or  incorporate  white 
supremacist  books  acquired  by  the  Montana  Human 
Rights  Network,  which  is  distributing  them  to  artists 
for  this  purpose.  The  museum  encourages  artists 
to  create  forceful,  critical  pieces  that  incorporate 
their  responses  to  these  materials  that  perpetuate 
j  hatred,  discrimination,  and  injustice.  The  exhibition 
I  will  be  the  center  of  educational  programs  being 
developed  by  the  museum  in  collaboration  with 
numerous  other  organizations  and  individuals. 
Interested  artists  may  visit  www.holtermuseum. 
org  for  a  project  overview,  proposal  requirements, 
images  of  the  books,  sample  texts,  news  clippings, 
and  background  infoimation.  Once  proposals  are 
selected,  invited  artists  must  send  the  completed 
piece  to  themuseum  by  April  1,2007.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  1,  2006. 

Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center  invites 
professional  artists  to  submit  work  in  any  media 
for  any  of  the  following  exhibits.  This  call  for  art  is 
going  out  early  so  artists  can  create  to  the  exhibits 
that  interestthem.  Questions  are  welcomed;  creative 
interpretation  of  themes  is  encouraged.  KRMC 
combines  the  medical  arts  with  the  fine  arts  to  create 
an  environment  for  health  and  healing.  Upcoming 
exhibits:  February  through  May  2007,  Beauty 
Within:  Cellular  Structures  as  Living  Art;  explore 
the  beauty  of  the  healthy  human  cell  -  most  of  this 
work  will  be  provided  by  the  Kalispell  Regional 
Medical  Center  Laboratory,  however,  any  artist 
wanting  to  explore  this  subject  in  any  media  is 
invited  to  submit  work.  June  through  September 

2007,  Living  with  the  Animals;  artists  are  invited  to 
convey  the  many  ways  we  live  close  to  the  animals. 
October  2007  through  January  2008,  Small  Jewels; 
an  exhibit  of  miniature  works  that  may  be  no  larger 
than  9”  X  12”  or  108  square  inches  unframed,  any 
subject  matter  is  acceptable.  February  through  May 

2008,  Land  Escapes;  artists  are  invited  to  submit 
artwork  of  Montana  landscapes.  June  through 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  Information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


September  2008,  Wild  Flowers  of  Glacier 
National  Park;  this  exhibit  encourages  artists  to 
go  out  and  create  artwork  inspired  by  the  wild 
j  flowers  of  Glacier.  October  through  December 
'  2008,  Love  Stories;  work  that  shows  or  inspires 
!  love.  Please  send  photographs  or  jpeg  files  of 
!  completed  work  to  Patricia  Stewart  Studio,  426 
i  North  Foys  Lake  Drive.  Kalispell,  MT  59901  or 
e-mail  to  artworks@patriciastewart.com. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  National 


j  The  Northern  Colorado  Weavers  Guild 

invites  all  fiber  artists  to  participate  in  Fiber 
Celebration  2007,  a  juried  exhibit  to  be 
held  April  28-July  25,  2007.  All  fiber  media 
is  welcome,  including  spinning,  weaving, 
dyeing,  basketry,  sculpture,  felting,  quilting, 
papermaking,  knitting,  beading,  crocheting  and 
embroidery.  The  exhibit  will  be  held  at  the  City 
of  Greeley  Museum  in  Greeley,  CO.  For  more 
information,  contact  Cheri  Paxson,  303-772- 
2862;  e-mail:  NCWG@highstream.net;  www. 
fortnet.org/ncwg.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  10,  2007. 

Art  Show  at  the  Dog  Show  is  accepting  entries 
for  its  2007  competition,  its  twenty-first  annual 
show.  The  show  is  the  nation’s  premier  juried  fine 
arts  competition  devoted  to  man’s  best  friend,  the 
dog.  Entries  of  all  kinds  are  accepted.  Artists  may 
submit  slides  of  their  best  work  for  consideration 
in  the  show,  up  to  four  entries.  Approximately 
$  10,000  in  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded.  A  fee  of 
$40  per  artist  is  required.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.artshowatthedogshow.com  or  contact 
Pat  Deshler,  7520  Oak  Tree  Lane,  Kechi,  KS 
67067;  3 16-744-0057;  e-mail:  wichitapudel@aol. 
com.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  10,  2007. 

Louisiana  Photographic  Arts  Annual  Fall 
Competition  is  open  to  all  photographers. 
There  are  no  thematic  or  subject  limitations. 
Entry  fee  is  $20  for  four  entries;  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  entries.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.freewebs.com/louisianaphotography/ 
louisianaphotoarts.htm  or  contact  the  Lousiana 
Photographic  Arts,  PO  Box  3862,  Shreveport,  LA 
71133-3862.  DEADLINE:  Dec.  1,  2006. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


j  Youth  Leaders  for  Literacy  is  an  initiative 
of  the  National  Education  Association  (NEA) 
and  Youth  Service  America  (YSA)  to  help 
youth  direct  their  enthusiasm  and  creativity 
into  reading-related  service  projects.  The  Youth 
Leaders  for  Literacy  program  was  developed  to 
encourage  and  celebrate  the  literacy  service  of  the 
nation’s  young  people  and  to  provide  them  with 
resources  to  conduct  reading-related  activities 
that  benefit  others.  Interested  applicants  must 
initiate  a  literacy  service  project  that  begins 
on  NEA’s  Read  Across  America  Day,  March  2, 
2007,  and  culminates  on  YSA’s  National  Youth 
Service  Days,  April  20-22,  2007.  To  be  eligible 
for  grant  funds,  service  projects  must  have  an 
activity  scheduled  (read  aloud  session,  trip  to 
the  library,  book  making,  etc.)  each  week  of 
the  project  period.  Twenty  grants  of  $500  each 
will  be  awarded.  Visit  www.ysa.org  for  more 
information.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  24,  2006. 

The  Surdna  Foundation  invites  arts  teachers 
from  specialized,  public  arts  high  schools  to 
apply  for  funding  for  artistic  development 
through  its  Arts  Teachers  Fellowship  Program. 
The  program  offers  teachers  the  opportunity  to 
immerse  themselves  in  their  own  creative  work, 
interact  with  other  professional  artists  and  stay 
current  with  new  practices.  Complete  program 
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information  is  available  at  www.surdna.org/ 
artsteachersfellowship,  or  contact  Kimberly 
Bartosik,  Surdna  Foundation,  330  Madison 
Ave.,  30th  FI.,  New  York,  NY  10017;  212-557- 
0010,  ext.  254;  ore-mail  kbartosik@surdna.org. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  17,  2006. 

The  Fox  Foundation  Resident  Actor 
Fellowship  provides  grants  to  further  an  actor’s 
artistic  and  professional  development.  Awards 
of  $15,000  each  are  available  to  actors  with 
“extraordinary  potential;”  early-  to  mid-career 
actors  who  have  completed  their  training  within 
the  last  10  years.  Fellows  in  this  category  also 
will  receive  an  additional  $10,000  for  student 
loans.  Awards  of  $25,000  are  available  to 
actors  of  “distinguished  achievement,”  who 
can  demonstrate  considerable  experience  in 
professional  theater,  with  a  substantial  body 
of  work.  Host  theaters  will  receive  $5,000  to 
cover  costs  incurred  in  residency  activities. 
Contact  Sheela  Kangal,  212-609-5900,  ext. 
214;  e-mail :  skangal  @  tcg.org;  or  visit  w  ww. teg. 
org/programs/pdf/tcg05_foxguide.pdf. 

The  Andy  Warhol  Foundation  for  the  Visual 
Arts’  objective  is  to  foster  innovative  artistic 
expression  and  the  creative  process  by  supporting 
cultural  organizations  that,  in  turn,  support  artists 
and  their  work.  Grants  are  made  on  a  project 
basis  to  curatorial  programs  at  museums,  artists’ 
organizations  and  other  cultural  institutions  to 
originate  innovative  and  scholarly  presentations 
of  contemporary  visual  arts.  Projects  may 
include  exhibitions,  catalogues,  and  other 
organizational  activities  directly  related  to  these 
areas.  The  foundation  also  supports  the  creation 
of  new  work  through  regranting  initiatives  and 
artist-in-residence  programs.  The  deadlines 
for  proposals  are  March  1  and  September  1, 
annually.  Grant  guidelines  are  available  at  www. 
warholfoundabon.org. 


Workshops/Conferences 


The  Holter  Museum  in  Helena  offers  the 
following  workshops:  Watercolor  Groundwork 
with  Doug  Turman,  Tuesdays,  Nov.  7-Dec.  5, 
$120;  The  Fine  Art  of  Woodworking  with  AI 
Swanson,  Nov.  4.  $120;  and  Printmaking/ 
Greeting  Cards  with  Anne  Rosenbaum,  Nov.  1 8, 
$45.  For  more  information,  call  406-442-6400, 
or  visit  www.holtermuseum.org. 

Mask  Making  and  Writing:  A  Path  to  Self- 
Discovery  will  be  held  Nov.  10- 1 1  at  Living  Art  in 
Missoula.  This  two-session  workshop  facilitated 
by  the  Living  Art  staff  will  guide  participants 
in  a  gentle  journey  of  self-exploration  with  an 
opportunity  to  create  and  decorate  a  mask  from  a 
plaster  cast  of  your  face  and  to  do  some  reflective 
writing.  Cost  is  $45.  For  more  information,  call 
406-549-5329  or  e-mail  director@livingartand 
healing.org. 

Stumptown  Studio  in  Whitefish  offers  the 
following  workshops:  Cattle  Markers  with 
Kelly  Apgar,  Nov.  4.  $65;  Glass  Fusing  Fury 
with  Melanie  Drown,  Nov.  15,  $45.  For  more 
information,  call  406-862-5929  or  visit  www. 
stumptownartstudio.org. 

Imagine:  A  Conversation  with  the  Future  will 
be  held  with  one  of  America’s  leading  social 
innovators.  Bliss  W.  Browne,  founder  of  Imagine 
Chicago.  Browne  has  worked  with  communities 
around  the  world  to  cultivate  hope  and  civic 
engagement  while  facilitating  the  development 
of  partnerships  across  well-established  divides  of 
age,  race,  income,  culture  and  class.  A  workshop 
will  be  held  Nov.  9  at  Montana  State  University 
in  Bozeman,  and  Nov.  10  at  The  University  of 
Montana  in  Missoula.  For  more  information, 
call  406-586-2455. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell 
offers  the  following  workshops:  Pop-Ups  for 
Grown-Ups,  Nov.  4,  $55;  and  a  Gingerbread 
House  Workshop,  Dec.  9,  $25.  Call  406-755- 
5268  or  visit  www.hockadaymuseum.org. 

Professional  Development  Workshops  for 
Educators  offer  the  following  workshops: 
Drum  Jam!  Rhythm  Exploration  with  Sharon 
Shannon,  Nov.  6,  $25;  Backstage  at  the  Billings 
Symphony  with  William  Jon  Gray,  Nov.  8,  $50; 
and  Art:  21,  Understanding  Diversity  Through 


Contemporary  Art  with  Jessica  Hamlin,  Nov.  11, 
$65  (the  workshop  uses  the  groundbreaking  PBS 
Series  Art:21).  To  register  call  Bess  Fredlund, 
Education  Director  at  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-8915,  ext.  206. 

Assemblage  Workshop  with  Mike  de  Meng 

will  be  held  Nov.  18  at  the  Missoula  Art  Museum. 
Cost  is  $60-$66.  For  more  information  contact 
Renee  Taaffe  at  406-728-0447  x  228,  or  e-mail 
reneet@missoulaartmuseum.org. 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Figure  Drawing  like 
Jerry  Cornelia,  Nov.  11;  Silver  Stick  Sensations 
Ornaments,  inspired  by  Clarice  Dreyer,  Dec.  9;  and 
Making  Scroll  Art  like  Gennie  DeWeese,  Jan.  13. 
Call  406-256-6804  for  more  information. 

Grantmakers  in  the  Arts  2006  Conference, 

Beantown  Remix,  will  be  held  Nov.  1 2- 1 5  in  Boston . 
For  more  information,  visit  www.giarts.org. 

Architectural  Ceramics  with  Marcia  Selsor 

will  be  held  June  2-16,  2007,  in  Tuscany,  Italy,  at 
La  Meridiana  International  School  of  Ceramics. 
University  credit  is  available.  For  more  information, 
contact  Marcia  Selsor  at  info@marciaselsor.com. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  15,  2006. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  MT,  has 
workshop  facilities  available  for  rent  in  the  winter  j 
months  and  on  a  contingent  basis  throughout  the 
year.  The  spaces,  located  in  the  historic  Hewitt 
Building,  are  ideal  for  performance,  writing,  dance, 
visual  arts,  meetings  and  martial  arts.  The  studios 
are  20’  x  30’.  Attached  to  each  space  is  a  bath, 
kitchen  and  living  area,  allowing  for  relaxing  and 
socializing  as  a  break  from  any  workshop.  For 
details  contact  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8, 
Basin,  MT  59631;  phone  or  fax  406-225-3500; 
e-mail:  mtrefuge@earthlink.net. 

Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography  offers  a 
wide  variety  of  week-end,  week-long  and  two- week 
workshops  in  such  places  as  Alaska,  Colorado, 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Martha’s  Vineyard  and 
Montana.  For  a  free  catalogof  workshops  and  career 
training  programs,  call  the  office  in  Missoula,  MT 
at  406-543-0171  or  1-800-394-7677. 


Performing  Arts 


Sacred  Voice  2007,  the  Interfaith  Sacred  Art  Song 
Competition,  is  presented  by  Vocal  Works  and  Utah 
Particle  Opera  Project.  Complete  details  may  be 
found  at  www.vocalworks.org/sacredvoice2007. 
htm.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2007. 

Montana  Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras 
2007  Young  Artist  Competition  is  an  opportunity 
for  music  students,  ages  1 3  through  22.  to  compete 
for  a  chance  to  play  with  Montana  symphony 
orchestras,  cash  prizes  in  three  age  categories,  and 
in  2007,  an  unforgettable  workshop  and  performance 
on  stage  with  world-renowned  violinist  Midori.  The 
competition  will  be  held  in  Bozeman  Jan.  1 3, 2007, 
and  the  performance  with  the  Great  Falls  Symphony 
will  be  March  31,  2007.  For  more  information, 
contact  2007  MASO  Young  Artist  Competition. 
Gordon  J.  Johnson,  Competition  Chair,  406-453- 
4102;  e-mail:  gordon@gfsymphony.org;  www.  ! 
montanasymphonies.org/YAC.htm.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  4,  2006. 

Cleveland  International  Piano  Competition,  to 

be  held  July  25-Aug.  5,  2007,  is  open  to  pianists 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  30.  Application  is 
made  in  two  stages:  complete  the  application  form 
available  on  the  website  and  submit  form;  stage  two, 
candidates  who  are  invited  will  submit  aperformance 
recording.  After  review  of  the  applications  a  select  j 
number  of  candidates  will  be  invited  to  participate 
in  a  recorded  audition.  Final  rounds  are  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  Cash  prizes  total  more  than 
$140,000.  Apply  online  at  www.ClevelandPiano.  j 
org.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  1  2007. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

Glimmer  Train  Press  Winter  Fiction  Open. 

First/second  runners-up  receive  $l,000/$600 
respectively.  Open  to  all  writers.  $15  entry  fee  per 


story.  Submissions  should  be  made  online  at  www. 
glimmertrain.org.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2007. 

MO:  Writings  from  the  River  magazine  is 
accepting  submissions  of  short  fiction,  poetry  and 
creative  non-fiction  for  the  2007  issue.  Editor’s 
Choice  prizes  of  $500  each  are  awarded  in  fiction 
and  poetry.  Submission  guidelines  are  available  at 
www.msugf.edu/litguiId/index.htm.DEADLINE: 
Nov.  30. 

The  Obsidian  Prize  for  Poetry,  Fiction  and 
Nonfiction  offers  awards  of  $500  for  each  category, 
with  two  additional  finalists  in  each  category 
awarded  $100.  The  reading  fee  for  entering  is 
$15  and  includes  a  one-year  subscription  to  High 
Desert  Journal.  Entries  may  be  up  to  5,000  words 
of  prose  or  up  to  five  poems.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.highdesertjoumal.com.  Submission 
may  be  sent  to  The  Obsidian  Prize,  High  Desert 
Journal,  2630  NE  Daggett  Lane,  Bend,  OR  9770 1 . 
DEADLINE:  Dec.  15. 

Call  for  Papers:  The  Journal  of  Health 
Psychology  will  be  publishing  a  special  issue  on 
Health  Psychology  and  the  Arts.  Guest  editors 
are  Michael  Murray  and  Ross  Gray.  The  value 
of  the  arts  is  now  being  discussed  extensively 
as  an  important  component  of  healthcare.  This 
includes  the  use  of  different  forms  of  arts  in 
patient  care  and  community  health.  It  also  includes 
the  study  of  patients’  autobiographies  and  links 
with  the  development  of  autoethnography  and 
performative  social  science.  The  purpose  of  this 
special  issue  is  to  explore  the  opportunities  for 
connecting  health  psychology  with  the  arts  through 
showcasing  a  variety  of  empirical  examples  and 
also  considering  some  of  the  theoretical  and 
practical  issues  for  the  discipline.  Although  the 
format  of  the  article  is  limited  by  the  usual  journal 
style  requirements,  there  is  enough  flexibility 
within  this  to  introduce  a  multiplicity  of  styles, 
e.g.  stories,  poems,  plays,  photographs,  paintings, 
etc.  The  aim  is  to  provide  a  range  of  examples 
of  high  quality  work.  Manuscripts  should  be 
submitted  to  one  of  the  guest  editors.  Contact  either 
of  the  co-editors  to  discuss  possible  articles:  Dr. 
Michael  Murray,  Division  of  Community  Health. 
Memorial  University,  St.  John’s,  NL,  Canada  A 1 B 
3V6,  e-mail:  murraym@mun.ca;  Dr.  Ross  Gray, 
Psychosocial  and  Behavioural  Research  Unit, 
Sunnybrook  and  Women 's  Health  Sciences  Centre. 
790  Bay  St.,  Suite  950,  Toronto.  ON,  Canada 
M5G  1N8,  e-mail:  Ross.Gray@sunnybrook.ca. 
DEADLINE:  Dec.  31,  2006. 

The  Wildwood  Reader,  a  quarterly  literary  short 
fiction  magazine,  seeks  ongoing  entries.  The  year's 
top  entries,  as  voted  by  readers,  are  featured  in 
the  annual  anthology.  New  writers  are  supported 
and  featured.  Awards  are  $50  first.  $25  second, 
$25  third  place  each  quarter.  No  submission  fees 
for  two  manuscripts,  600  to  2,400  words.  All 
materials  are  returned  if  packaging  and  postage 
are  included.  All  submissions  must  be  sent  as  a 
digital  W ORD  document  on  disk  with  a  hard  copy. 
Guidelines  are  available  with  a  SASE.  Contact 
the  Wildwood  Reader.  Timson  Edwards  Co.,  PO 
Box  55-0898,  Jacksonville,  FL  32255. 


Media  Art 


Yellow  Bus  Creations  of  Havre,  MT,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Hill  County  Community 
Endowment,  is  now  accepting  entries  for  the 
2007  Hi-Line  Documentary  Film  Festival.  This 
will  be  the  introductory  year  for  this  festival  and 
the  focus  of  the  films  will  be  issues  of  regional 
social  concern,  including,  but  not  limited  to: 
racism,  drug  abuse,  poverty,  domestic  violence, 
economic  issues,  hate  crimes  and  civil  rights. 
The  festival  will  be  held  Feb.  16-18,  2007.  The 
festival  is  also  offering  a  Shorts  Competition 
that  will  be  open  to  all  area  junior  high  through 
college-age  students.  These  films  are  to  be  three 
to  thirty  minutes  long,  follow  the  same  regional 
issues  as  above,  and  must  be  submitted  by  Jan.  2. 
The  films  will  be  screened  by  a  panel  for  entry 
into  competition,  prizes  will  be  awarded,  and  the 
winning  films  will  be  shown  to  the  public  during 
the  festival.  For  more  information  visit  www. 
yellowbuscreations.org  or  call  406-265-2365. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  10,  2007. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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NYFA 
launches 
new  e-zine 

The  New  York 
Foundation  for 
the  Arts  (NYFA) 
recently  launched 
the  new  version 
of  NYFA  Current, 
the  organization's 
free,  national  e- 
publication. 

The  revamped 
NYFA  Current 
continues  the 
publication’s 
12-year  history 
of  reporting  the 
latest  news  and 
happenings  in 
the  arts  world, 
but  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the 
artist's  voice. 

Actively 
engaged  with 
thousands  of 
contemporary 
artists,  NYFA  is 
uniquely  qualified 
to  monitor  the 
pulse  of  today’s 
art  scene. 
Practicing  artists 
and  critics  from 
across  the 
country  comment 
on  trends  and 
movements  in 
the  art  world 
with  biweekly 
features,  rants 
and  raves  on  the 
contemporary 
scene,  and 
artists’  insider 
perspectives  on 
exhibitions  and 
performances. 

To  subscribe 
to  NYFA  Current, 
visit  www.nyfa. 
org/current 
or  e-mail 

current@nyfa.org. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506;  202- 
682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov; 
e-mail:  webmgr 

@  arts.endow.gov. 

•  National 

Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-606-8400; 
www.neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All 
People:  www.  arts 
4allpeople.org; 
e-mail:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans 
for  the  Arts:  1000 
Vermont  Ave., 

NW,  12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St. 

NW,  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005; 
202-289-1818;  www. 
aam-us.org. 

•  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036;  202-588-6000; 
www.  national  trust, 
org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission, 1801 
LSt.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington, 

DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 

for  employment 
questions;  www.eeoc. 
gov/facts/howtofil. 
htm. 

•  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts:  1 55  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  14th 
Floor,  New  York 

NY  10013-1507; 
212-366-6900;  www. 
nyfa.org. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 

1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 

DC  20004;  800-872- 
2253;  www.access- 
board.gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  for 
assistive  technology 
product  information. 


Job  Opportunities 

Executive  Director  for  Missoula’s  2009  j 
International  Choral  Festival.  Position  begins 
in  early  2007  and  is  part-time  in  2007  and  2008; 
full-time  in  2009.  Salary  is  negotiable.  Mail 
resume  to:  Search  Committee,  440  Evans, 
Missoula,  MT  59801.  For  further  information, 
e-mail  cmueller@montana.com  or  call  406-543- 
0026. 

Director  of  Communications  and  Marketing. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  is  seeking  a  director  who 
will  be  responsible  for  planning  and  implementing 
strategies,  policies,  procedures  and  programs 
for  all  areas/phases  of  the  museum’s  internal 
and  external  communications  including  media 
relations,  advertising,  marketing-public  relations, 
coordinating  events  and  other  various  duties. 
Applicant  must  have  ability  to  function  as  a 
team  player  and  work  in  fast-paced  environment; 
creative  graphic  design  skills  and  experience  with 
Adobe  InDesign;  excellent  verbal  and  written 
communication  skills;  and  strong  computer  skills. 

To  apply,  complete  the  application  form  (e-mail 
information@hockadaymuseum.org  to  request 
form)  and  include  resume  and  cover  letter  with 
salary  requirement.  Submit  application  to  Linda 
Engh-Grady,  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  302 
Second  Avenue  East,  Kalispell,  MT  59901.  No 
phone  calls  please.  Open  until  filled. 

Arts  Management:  Assistant  Professor, Tenure 
Track.  The  Arts  Management  Program  at  the 
University  at  Buffalo  (UB)  is  a  new  and  dynamic 
interdisciplinary  program  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  the  Schools  of  Management 
and  Law.  The  intention  of  UB ’s  Graduate  Arts 
Management  Program  is  to  equip  students  to 
become  effective  arts  managers.  We  are  seeking  an 
individual  with  a  proven  record  of  experience  and 
accomplishment  in  the  areas  of  Arts  Management 
and  Cultural  Policy.  Ph.D.  and  demonstrated 
potential  for  research  and  university  teaching 
experience  is  required.  Applicant  should  send 
a  letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae,  sample 
papers,  publications  or  other  evidence  of  scholarly 
work  and  references  to:  Dr.  Ruth  Bereson, 
Chair,  Search  Committee  -  Arts  Management, 
University  at  Buffalo,  202  Center  for  the  Arts, 
Buffalo,  NY  14260-6010.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.artsmanagement.buffalo.edu.  UB 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative-Action 
Institution  Committed  to  Cultural  Diversity  and 
Compliance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  15,  2006. 


Arts  ProgramSpecialist:Community  Development 
Arts  Specialist  for  the  Wyoming  Department  of 
State  Parks  and  Cultural  Resources,  Cultural 
Resources  and  Arts  Council  Department.  Position  is 
located  in  Cheyenne.  The  Community  Development 
in  the  Arts  (CDA)  specialist  develops,  manages  and 
directs  all  aspects  of  the  CDA  program  providing 
extensive  technical  assistance  to  constituents 
and  implementing  the  agency  goals  as  outlined 
in  the  Strategic  Plan.  Qualifications  include  any 
combination  of  training  and  experience  equivalent 
to  a  master’s  degree  in  visual  or  performing  arts, 
art  history,  arts  administration  or  closely  related 
field.  For  more  information  or  to  apply  online  go 
to  http://statejobs.state.wy.us/JobSearchDetail. 
aspx?ID=  10851  or  submit  a  State  of  Wyoming 
Employment  Application  along  with  transcripts  of 
any  relevant  course  work  to  the  Human  Resource 
Division,  Emerson  Building,  2001  Capitol  Avenue, 
Cheyenne,  WY  82002-0060;  307-777-7188. 
The  State  of  Wyoming  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  and  actively  supports  the  ADA  and 
reasonably  accommodates  qualified  applicants 
with  disabilities.  Open  until  filled. 

Director  of  Public  Programs  at  the  Museum  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  director  will  plan  and 
implement  the  museum’s  lively  roster  of  lectures, 
symposia,  panel  discussions,  and  public  forums; 
gallery  tours,  artist  talks  and  author  lectures;  music 
and  dance  performances  and  special  festivals  geared 
to  family  audiences;  and  community  programs 
that  reach  out  to  underserved  audiences  including 
neighborhood  residents,  families  living  in  shelters, 
at-risk  youth,  and  new  immigrant  populations;  and 
adult  group  tours.  The  successful  candidate  for  this 
position  will  have  at  least  a  bachelors  degree  in  a 
field  related  to  the  Museum’s  mission;  a  minimum 
of  six  years  work  experience,  including  two  or  more 
years  of  programming  experience  in  museum  or 
continuing  education  programs;  administrative, 
managerial,  and  budget  experience;  demonstrated 
written  and  oral  communication  skills;  strong 
interpersonal  skills,  poise,  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  interact  with  diverse  constituents 
including  distinguished  experts,  performers,  artists, 
elected  officials,  and  community  leaders;  and  a 
proven  track  record  of  delivering  within  deadlines, 
as  well  as  handling  multiple  tasks  and  requests. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience  and  a  full 
benefits  package,  including  adefined  pension  plan, 
is  offered.  To  apply,  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Human  Resources,  MCNY,  1220  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10029;  e-mail:  personnel @mcny. 
org.  The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Residencies 


The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  MT, 
is  accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all 
disciplines.  Residencies  are  one  month  to  nine 
months  in  length.  Facilities  include  two  spacious 
apartments  with  separate  20’  x  30’  studios,  one 
soundproofed  apartment  for  writers,  musicians, 
composers,  and  one  studio  apartment  for  writers 
or  other  artists  who  require  minimal  space;  all 
include  full  kitchen  facilities,  double  bed,  private 
phone  and  wireless  internet  access.  The  deadline 
for  applications  to  the  residency  program  for 
November  through  July  is  June  15.  Because  of 
the  recent  change  in  our  applications  deadlines, 
artists  may  apply  anytime  for  November  through 
July  residencies.  The  refuge  has  three  special 
residencies  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September  of  each  year:  an  MFA  Graduate 
Residency,  in  August,  in  collaboration  with  four 
separate  universities;  the  American  Indian  Artists 
Residency  (AIAR)  in  September;  and  the  Writers 
Residency  in  October.  The  participating  graduate 
schools  set  the  deadlines  for  the  MFA  residency. 
The  deadline  for  AIAR  applications  is  April  15, 
and  for  the  Writers  Residency,  May  15.  To  learn 
more  about  the  refuge  go  to  ww  w.montanarefuge. 
org  and  download  an  application;  send  SASE  to 
Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin,  MT  5963 1 ; 
406-225-3500;  or  e-mail  mar@mt.net. 


On-Line 


ArtsOpportunities  (www.artsopportunities. 
org)  is  a  free,  online  classified  bank  of  artists, 
students  and  arts  administrators  seeking  to  further 
their  careers  in  the  arts.  The  site,  a  partnership 
of  Southern  Arts  Federation  and  The  Center  for 
Arts  Management  and  Technology  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University,  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
opportunities  in  the  arts,  from  full-  and  part-time 
positions  to  internships,  academic  positions,  calls 
for  artists,  grant  opportunities  and  more,  in  all  arts 
disciplines.  Searches  may  be  customized  using 
criteria  specific  to  the  type  of  opportunity. 

The  Fund  for  Women  Artists  is  founded  on 
the  belief  that  women  artists  have  the  power 
to  change  the  way  women  are  perceived  in  our 
society.  The  fund  has  announced  that  there  are 
now  over  800  women  artists  with  active  profiles 
on  the  WomenArts  Network,  the  fund’s  free  online 
artist  directory.  To  view  the  profiles  or  to  create 
your  own  free  profile  page,  visit  the  website  at 
www.womenarts.org/network. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Karen  Lauersdorf, 
Administrative  Assistant,  PO  Box  1 124,  Manhattan,  MT 
59741;  406-284-4274;  e-mail:  mtmaae@yahoo.com;  www. 
maae.org.  Advocacy  organization  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-President  Susan  Arthur. 
Flathead  High  School,  644  4th  Ave.  West,  Kalispell,  MT; 
406-751-3500;  e-mail:  arthurs@sd5.kl2.mt.us.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  art  teachers 
in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-955 1 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue 
North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797;  e-mail: 
montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda.org.  Supports 
visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through  traveling 
exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 
1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  311  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for 
Mark  Sherouse;  www.montanabook.org.  Organizes  public 
forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading, 
book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  3 1 1  Brantly  Hall, 

The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812; 
406-243-6022;  www.humanities-mt.org.  Presents 
humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  2 1 1 ,  Helena,  MT  5960 1 ;  406-443-83 1 3 ; 


e-mail:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana's  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 

MT  59771 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
5977 1 ;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Erik  Engebretsen, 
Box  702,  Malta,  MT  59538;  406-654-2002; 
e-mail:  keep@tcc-cmc.net.  Provides  professional  infor¬ 
mation  and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www.mt 
performingarts.org. Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite  A,  Helena, 
MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www.preservemontana.org. 
Provides  technical  assistance  and  infor-mation  on  historic 
preservation  issues  through  a  circuit  rider  pro-gram. 
Publishes  Preservation  Montana,  www.preservemontana. 
org. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports  efforts  of 


Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations; 
provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production  and 
station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  c/o  Helena 
High  School,  1300  Billings  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59601.  A 
K-12  education  resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators; 
present  at  yearly  at  MEA/APT  and  are  affiliated  with 
EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  e-mail:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair,  406-453-4076; 
e-mail:  cambrea@mt.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 

N.  32nd  St..  Billings,  MT  59101;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  November/December  2006 


MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  new 
program  entitled  Public  Value  Partnerships. 
Public  value  partners  are  defined  as 
organizations  making  a  positive  difference  in 
the  individual  and  collective  lives  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state  through  the  arts,  and  worthy  of  state 
investment.  These  grants  fund  Montana  non¬ 
profit  arts  organizations  who  have  had  their 
501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum  of  five  years 
and  a  half-time  paid  staff  member.  Guideline 
specifics  are  available  on  the  MAC  website. 
Current  grants  run  July  1,  2006  to  June  30,  2010. 
No  new  applications  are  being  accepted  since 
the  funding  is  fully  committed. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group, 
or  governmental  agency  may  apply.  All 
applications  must,  however,  be  officially 
sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  1:1  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and  Operational 
Support.  Capital  expenditures  require  a  3: 1 
match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  The 
application  deadline  is  August  1,  2008  for  FY 
2010-2011. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations'  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds 
and  the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must 
be  matched  1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-km'd'  goods  and 


services.  Awards  are  made  directly  by  the  council 
and  applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1.  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encompasses  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days 
with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per 
day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  furided. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 


and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 
clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1  -800-282-3092. 

Professional  Development  Grants 

Professional  Development  Grants  provide  matching 
funds  for  Montanans  to:  1 )  attend  seminars,  conferences 
and  workshops  to  further  professional  development 
or  to  improve  artistic  quality,  community  service  in 
the  arts,  or  arts  management  skills  and  operations; 
and  2)  hire  a  consultant  of  your  choice  to  advise 
artists  or  nonprofit  arts  organizations  on  technical 
matters,  specific  programs,  projects,  administrative 
functions,  or  facilitate  strategic  planning,  marketing 
or  development  planning.  The  amounts  of  these  grants 
will  not  exceed  $750  for  individuals  and  $1,000  for 
organizations  and  will  depend  on  available  funds.  A 
1:1  match  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  is 
required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the  first 
of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 
Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of  traditional 
arts  that  are  passed  on  through  membership 
in  Montana’s  many  ethnic,  occupational  and 
regional  communities.  MAC  recognizes  that 
a  master/apprenticeship  relationship  in  a 
community  setting  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of  these 
traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master 
artists  are  awarded  $1 ,500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided 
by  master  and  apprentice.  The  next  application 
deadline  to  be  announced. 
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Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Phone 


E-mail 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 , 

Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@mt.gov 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines ar„ available) 

_ □  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 
- □  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 
—  □  Public  Value  Partnerships  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Award  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  Other _ 


Zip. 


Pla"t_?l!idelines  and  aPP,ications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 


What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  ore-mailtowriteus@livelytimes.com 

Event: _ 


[  Sign-up  or  update 
l  your  mailing  info 

NEW  ADDRESS 

I  Name: _ _ 

.  Address: _ 


Description 


City,  State: 

Zip: _ 


Daytime  Phone. 


Event  Location: 


E-mail  Address: 


Date(s): 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Time(s):_ 

Sponsor: 

Address: 


Name: _ 

Address:  _ 
City,  State: 
Zip: _ 


I  Phone: - - - e-mail: _ _ 

|  Website: _ _ _ 

|  The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot  i 
L  V£ket,  POBox5468,Great Falls,  MT 59403 .£00-4 3^-6600^x1  464:e-mailjJribfeatures@sofast.net j 


Daytime  Phone _ 

I  E-mail  Address: _ 

|  Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 

I  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena.  MT  59620-2201 ; 
l^ocgoonline  at  www.art.mt.gov  . 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  "How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  Arlynn 
Fishbaugh  at 
406-444-6430  for 
more  information. 


s 

353.77 
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Montana  State  library 


3  0864  1003  8748  2 


State  of  the 


12 

13 

14-16 

17-18 

19 


The  Montana  delegation  to  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies’  Leadership  Institute 
was  treated  to  many  Alaska  native  artists’  storytelling,  singing,  drumming  and  dancing.  Sto¬ 
ries  abounded  of  the  great  whale  hunt  and  wrestling  with  the  king  of  the  sea  lions. 
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Folklife  Director  Retires;  Rudy  Autio  Named  Master 
of  the  Medium;  Patent’s  Book  Represents  Montana 
at  National  Book  Festival 

Ami’s  Addendum:  Ben  Cameron’s  Wit  and  Wisdom 

Congrats;  Transitions;  Condolences; 

Patent’s  Book  (cont.) 

The  Art  of  Leadership  Workshop  in  Great  Falls 

Books 

Music 

American  Indian  Art  Symposium;  Artisans  in  the 
Kitchen  Cookbook 

River  Resource  Day 

Signatures  from  Big  Sky  Submissions;  National 
School  Board  Award;  Creative  Ticket  Award 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Ben  Cameron  (cont.) 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Ben  Cameron  (cont.); 
Governor’s  Awards  for  the  Arts  Nominations 

Arts  Calendar 

Arts  and  Exhibits;  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors 

Inclusive  Creative  Movement  and  Dance;  Montana 
Poet  Laureate  Sandra  Alcosser;  Art  Mobile 

Cool  Community  Colleges; 

New  Charitable-Giving  Incentives 

TourWest  Grants  Awarded; 

New  Charitable  Giving  Incentives  (cont.) 

BusinessWise:  Competing  in  the  Age  of  Wal-Mart; 
Calling  All  Mural  Artists 

Law  and  the  Art  World:  Copyright  Protection;  Hand¬ 
craft  Trade  Shows 

Opportunities 

MAC  Grants  and  Services 


MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 


State 


MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 
PO  BOX  202201 


HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

V:  406-444-6430;  T:711 

Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 

http://art.mt.gov 

e-mail:  mac@mt.gov 
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Pre-Sort  ed 
Standard 

U  S.  Postage  Paid 
Great  Falls,  MT 
Permit  #66 


Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Bozeman 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Mary  Crippen.  Billings 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Delores  (Dee)  Heltne,  Havre 
Betti  Hill,  Helena 
Tim  Holmes,  Helena 
Neal  Lewing,  Poison 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kevin  Red  Star,  Roberts 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  Miles  City 
Youpa  Stein,  Missoula 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Folklife  Director 
aswaney@mt.gov  •  406-444-6425 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  •  406-444-6522 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@mt.gov  •  406-444-6510 


Dftri'MFNTS  COLLECTION 
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MONTANA  STATE  LIBRARY 


2008  Governor’s  Arts  Awards  Nomination 
Information  See  Page  13 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 


November/December  2006 


